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mountain of ibaa rolled upon him, was 
« REPRESENTATIVE MEN,” no pleasant experience. 

Clay had plumed himself upon his eleva- 
ANDREW JACKSON AND HENRY CLAY. tion of character. He had formed to him- 
( Concluded.) self a model and an ideal far above the vul- 

gar standard of statesmanship. He had taken 

If these great rivals agreed in nothing else, | his type—he could not have taken a higher— 
they agreed in hating each other with un-|from the brightest examples of the Virginia 
common fervor. They had early come in|school, in the young and palmy days of her 
collision. Clay had attacked Jackson in| glory and greatness. His ambition was to 
language studiously guarded, but still in ef to fill a niche in the Pantheon in which the 

fect strongly reprehensive. His speech on) Henrys, the Madisons, the Marshalls stood. 
the Pensacola business was marked by great His large love of approbation sought gratifi- 
vigor and more than churacteristic eloquence : ‘cation in the respect and homage of the 
and doubtless, in the frank habit its author | moral and the intellectual of the land. He 
had of saying what he thought and felt with-| was a gentleman and desired to stand high 
out mincing words, he had said things of in the ‘front rank of the gentlemen of the 
Gen. Jeckeon’s conduct, which, repeated | country. He loved general popularity, too, 
with or without the usual exaggeration, were | not wisely but too well. His strength lay 
not particularly agreeable to his eager andjin the lofty appeals he made to the nobler 
passionate nature. But this might have been | and higher qualities of the heart, to what- 
forgiven: itis certain that it was ; glossed over. | ever dignified and ennobled our nature, and 
The parties met and civilities were inter- | in his withering scorn of the base, mean and 
changed. When, however, the affiliation of |s sordid. He had but little skill and no inclina- 
Clay and Adams was consummated, a spirit | tion to address the prejudices or to arouse 
of bitter, uncompromising, life-long enmity ‘the groundling passions of the masses; but 
was aroused. Its course ye its consequen- those who have listened to his stirring and 
ces we have partially attempted to sketch. | animated appeals to the reason and the moral 
Clay had a great deal to forgive. Proba-|sense and the generous sensibilities of men, 
bly his magnanimous and generous temper |until every nerve thrilled at his bidding, 
enabled him to forgive as much as any man. | know how strong was the power of that elo- 
He had use for all his energies in that de-| quence which, equally in youth and in age, 
partment of Christian virtue. If any man|could sway senates and courts and people, 
could ever be justified in turning misanthrope as the moon the tides of the sea. To assail 
it was he. Jackson had dealt him a prodi-| him in the source of his power was to attack 
gious blow. He had struck him not only at his very life’s life. He found himself so as- 
the worst time for the victim—but in the, sailed. He found the very notion of his ex- 
most vital spot, and with a weapon he him-. ‘istence associated with the idea of meanness. 
self had placed in his hand. Clay was at) He found his name the synonyme of intrigue, 
the age when men are most ambitious, and | treachery and political knavery. He found 
he was naturally more ambitious than most | the popular heart inflamed against him as a 
men. He had ascended the political mount! colossal cheat. The charge Jackson prefer- 
with toil and labor, and saw the promised land red against him could not be answered ; for 
glowing i in the beauty of a lovely landscape, lin the tempest of indignation which prevail- 
gilded with the enchantment distance lends| ed, his voice could not be heard above the 
to the view: and to be hurled rudely andjdin of the elements. Jackson had stained 
suddenly back to the foot of the hill with a|him all over like an Easter-egg. He had 
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piled upon him mountains of infamy, which | 
it required more than the strength of the 
Titans of old toupheave. A thousand presses | 
rang with the charge; ten thousand orators | 
echoed it from ten thousand stumps. He was | 
the theme of hundreds of thousands of tongues, | 
busy in the work of acrid denunciation : in| 
the council hall, in the town meeting, in city 
and in country, at the church door, in the 
dram shop, at the muster ground, by the fire- 
side, in the stage coach, on the steamboat, 
on the busy wharf, at the log-raising on the 
remote frontier, his infamy was the engross- 
ing topic of discourse. More: the leading 
issue of a presidential election was his cor- 
ruption vel non; and the popular verdict, with 
almost unequalled unanimity, was against. 
him ; and what is worse, in the election upon | 
that issue, his native State and his adopted 
State both went against him. 

Asa mass of quicksilver attracts to it the | 
vagrant globules, so the other errors of his, 
free and unguarded life ran into and swelled 
this monstrous accusation. He had played 
cards, as every other gentleman had—as 
Jackson had: he was now set down as little 
short of a regular blackleg, who had turned 
his skill in that sort of cheatery into politics, 
and, in. conspiracy with Adams, had cut, 
shuffled and dealt, on a stocked pack, General 
Jackson and the whole American people out 
of the presidency! It cannot be denied that, 
at this time, John Randolph’s merciless sar- 
casm was the expression of the public senti- 
ment; that he occupied the place in politics 
assigned to Captain Riley in private life, or 
Black George in the character of fiction ; and 
that sentence of virulent satire, condensing 
the venom of a whole brood of cobra capel- 
los—‘ the union of the puritan and the black- 
leg—of Blifil and Black George’”’—spoken, as 
Junius would have uttered it, conveyed the 
general sense at once of his conduct and his 
character. No wonder Clay called the sardo- 
nic satyr to the field, and essayed the sharp 
marksmanship of splitting a bullet on him— 
the edge of his shadowy outline being nearly 
as sharp as his wit. 

Gen Jackson was not a man to leave a 
work half done. All his influence was ex- 
erted and his energies employed to clinch 
the nail driven into Clay’s character. The 
bold and constant denunciations of him by 





$=» 


Gen. Jackson, were matters of knowledge 
to all who approached the White House. 
Clay found those who had been his warm— 
some of them his confidential and trusted 
friends, in the ranks of the opposition, not 
merely waging a political warfare against 
him, but the loudest and the bitterest in the 
warfare waged against his character. It was 
a valuable lesson in human character that 
was taught him; but the tuition charge was 
somewhat high. 

It cannot be denied that the Southern 
statesmen looked upon Mr. Clay with some- 
thing of jealousy and something of unkind- 
ness. Many of these were hereditary politi- 
cians—almost all of them were gentlemen 
born, bred and educated. They seemed to 
look upon the Kentucky senator as a spec- 
imen of the parvenu—as a new man—as 
a hoosier—and a hoosier meant half-horse, 
half-alligator, and a little touch of the 
snapping-turtle. He had come from the 
backwoods at a time when the _back- 
woods were a wilderness. He had passed 
through no college. His ancestral name was 
undistinguished. He had served no appren- 
ticeship to any great man. He had been 
heralded and endowed by no great man. 
Worse than all: he walked up to the first po- 
sitions—asking no leave, conciliating no pat- 
ronage, shunning no responsibility, soliciting 
no favors, and acknowledging no precedence, 
and ready to assail all men and all questions 
that came in his way. He had risen with 
marvellous rapidity—first senator, then mem- 
ber—in the first class of orators and states- 
men; Speaker, commissioner to Ghent, of- 
fered the réle of Madison’s appointments, 
refusing it again under Monroe, candidate 
for President, and seemingly, though defeated 
for the present, on the highway to the presi- 
dency, if not checked in his forward course. 

Besides, he had not borne himself very 
humbly—certainly not in a very conciliating 
spirit to the Virginia influence, then the dom- 
inant influence for brains and political ac- 
complishments inthe House. He had given 
them sundry raps on the knuckles; he had 
defeated their candidate for the speakership ; 
he had opposed their policy on the internal 
improvement and tariff questions, and with 
much of the sweetness of temper and frank- 








ness of Charles Fox, he had a cool, lounging 
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sort of effrontery—a way of “ giving a piece 
of his mind’’—an air of deviltry gleaming 
out of his sparkling eye, before the chin 
lengthened into the earnestness and express- 
ed firmness of his iron resolution, which was 
a little mocking and annoying to the second- 
rate men of Congress—oracles at home— 
whom he encountered, and handled some- 
times not very gently. 

Almost without exception these gentlemen 
joined in the clamor against Mr. Clay’s im- 
puted corruption ; and almost without excep- 
tion did they live to regret or to recant the 
charges they uttered. The rising talent of 
the country, especially of the South, with 
probably a more justifiable prejudice, caught 
at the story and made the stump ring and 
the press groan with their callow and ram- 
pant sophomore philippics, before their por- 
cupine quills had grown out of the pin- 
feather. 

Clay returned to the shades of retirement, 
and Jackson stepped into the Presidential of- 
fice. Never was an administration inaugurated 
more auspiciously, nor started upon its voy- 
age on a smoother sea or with more favoring 
winds ; and from the seat of power its chief, 
looked down with grim satisfaction upon his 
rival’s prospects clothed in true cerulean 
hues, 


} 


‘Darkly, deeply, beautifully blue.’ 


The high office did not change the iron man 
a whit—however he may have chang- 
ed it. He was as much at home in the 
White House as in his marquee; and wore 
the robes of office with as graceful a dignity 
as if his life had passed in courts and cabi- 
nets. Mens equa in arduis might have been 
his device, as Hastings’ in India. 

The calm delight of rural retirement and 
peace did not long hold the active spirit of 
Mr. Clay, then in the golden prime of his 
faculties, in luxurious repose. He was self- 
denying enough to leave the shades of Ash- 
land for the public service. He returned in 
1831-2 to the Senate of the United States. 

And now began in good earnest the war 
of the giants. Each was in the place best 
fitted for the display of his talents: Jackson 
in the executive department—Clay in the 
great arena of debate, the American Senate. 
They now were where they could be seen 


‘been more personal than political. 


and their influence felt by the whole Ameri- 
can people. The administration of Gen. 
Jackson was spirited: his strong hand was 
felt at the helm: the tendency and charac- 
ter of his administration was to consolidate 
a party: he impressed his own individuality 
upon the government and the nation: his 
exercise of the power of removal and ap- 
pointment inspired a new excitement into 
the irregular and torpid pulse of party action. 

Mr. Clay made one or two moves on the 
board—and these unfortunate ones for his 
popularity—in favor of the Cherokees and 
against pre-emption to settlers on the public 
lands, in favor of internal improvements and 


‘the bank of the United States, and against 


the appointment of Mr. Van Buren as minis- 
ter to England. 

Another presidential election came on and 
Clay took the field against the old hero again, 
and was signally defeated. Gen. Jackson 
came into his second term, and Mr. Clay re- 
mained in the Senate; and now for four 


'years the struggle was renewed with an earn- 


estness, a bitterness and ability which brought 
out the energies of the two opposing leaders 
to their utmost power. Hitherto parties had 
But now 
parties were to be formed which should di- 
vide the country for a quarter of a century. 
throughout its entire length, with distinct 
creeds and well-defined principles. The 
spirit of Jacksonism was now to be seen 
in its full agency upon the country. The 
public mind was now prepared for the rev- 
elation to be made of it. The series of 
measures affecting the currency, beginning 
with the removal of the deposits, constituted 
the leading measures of contest. Never 
was the personal popularity of a man more 
thoroughly tested—the firmness of a politi- 
cian tried more effectually—nor a popularity 
and nerve more triumphantly sustained. The 
veto of the bank was nothing. It was rather 
popular independently of the assailant’s pop- 
ularity. Money changers are not, and never 
have been from the time they were driven 
from the temple, popular favorites. Corpo- 
rations are not popular in republics—exclu- 
sive privileges—money oligarchies—rag ba- 
rons, are phrases which catch the popular 
ear. Besides, their power is independent of 
the people. They are controlled by wealth, 
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Besides, charges were made against the bank; the whole of which we can hear without 
and to make a charge against a colossal sha-| emotion ; while the portrayal of the suffer. 
ving shop is the same thing as to prove it. ings of an individual arouses our pity and 
Proof is irrelevant and out of place. More- excites our interest. It was impolitic to have 
over the State’s Rights party, who only tol- put Jackson on his resources—to have stim- 
erated the bank from necessity, now that the ulated an activity already sufficiently mor- 
necessity had passed, opposed it. But the bid: it were better to have “given him 
removal of the deposits was another thing: ‘rope” and taken the chances of his betrayal 
that was a measure of unequalled boldness: into rasher schemes or projects, or of his 
it involved the question of the powers of leaving—a small chance—unfortified his 
the different departments of the government: ! positions. The question must have been 
it brought into conflict the legislature and made; and the great struggle should at 
the executive. The Senate refused to sus-|once have been begun before the people, 
tain the measure: it rebuked the President| before the administration and its friends 
and charged him with usurping power. The! had foreclosed inquiry. Above all, the 
President retorted upon the Senate: he of-|pretexts or criminations which he found 
fered his protest: it was refused a place in in the conduct of the Senate, should not 


the Senatorial records. The President ac-. 
cused that body of prejudging his case, and 
of trying and convicting him of crime un- 
heard and without impeachment. He ap- 
pealed to the people. 

The course of the Senate was unwise. We 
think it unfortunate for the whigs that Clay 
and Calhoun were there at all, able and pow- 
erful as were their efforts against the Presi- 
dent. The popularity of Jackson was with 
the masses, and it was a popularity against 
them. The more conspicuously he stood out 
before the people, especially as the object of 
assault, and of assault by his personal ene- 
mies, the more the popular sympathies would 
side with him. Their attacks and proceed- 
ings carried with them the suspicion of ma- 
lignity, or at least of prejudice and interest. 
There was something too in the contest of 
Jackson against the tremendous array of tal- 
ent, (of which Clay, Webster and Calhoun 
were only the heads,) embodied against 
him—himself standing in heroic defiance like 
Cocles at the head of the bridge, against 
such a host, that was calculated to inspire 
admiration as well as to excite sympathy, 
with a generous, warlike and chivalric peo- 
ple. There were too many on one. The 
President stands as a personality—a warm 
and living man ; the Senate as a corporation. 
The former draws sympathy as a man from 
men: the latter may excite terror by power, 
but does not win sensibility through feelings 
of a kindred humanity. Besides the Senate 
is the aristocratic institution. Our idea of 





have been given him. The man of the 
whole people would beat the confederation 
of the men of the States with any thing like 
an equal showing. 

His administration was aggressive, exci- 
ting, bold, daring; yet not rash, considering 
the head of popularity which brought him 
into power, and the smail and feeble opposi- 
tion he might expect to encounter. What 
he did he did boldly, and much is forgiven 
in a free country to boldness. He vetoed 
the bank bill, which pleased the State’s 
Rights party, thena powerful interest, but he 
broke the effect of the veto in other quarters 
by leaving the intimation that some differ- 
ently organized institution might meet with 
favor. He pocketed the land bill, broke up 
the cabinet, quarrelled with Mr. Calhoun, 
and kept up a pretty brisk cannonade on the 
bank, then floundering and spouting like a 
whale harpooned with the veto. 

But the leading influence on the country 
was the doctrine and practice of removals 
from office: he rewarded friends and dis- 
carded enemies: he gave out the idea pretty 
distinctly that it was worth while to work for 
his side, and very dangerous to the office- 
holder or expectant to work against him. In 
this way he diffused his own spirit and en- 
ergy through every department of the gov- 
ernment and into every section of the coun- 
try; nor in this way only, but by his port, 
presence, bearing, enthusiasm, personal and 
official correspondence, and his earnest and 
decided expressions to all of the many who 
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came near him, he excited the public mind|the enthusiasm with which the State’ s Rights 
in his favor, and seconded the efforts of an|party had supported the general, and to the 
able press in his behalf. He had one advan- | brilliant array of talent it brought to his aid. 
tage without which all this were of but little) The Virginia influence had brought the pres- 
avail: he had the ear and the prepossessions|tige of the ’98 doctrines, and the statesmen 
of the people ; and no man who ever lived| of that school, to the hero’s standard. It had 
could better address their passions, and apply | supported Jackson, or, at least, had opposed 
the arguments, and ply the appeals which} Adams and Clay upon State’s Rights grounds. 
found approval or would create an impression | Some purple patches of the old Professor of 
onthe common mind. It is astonishing what} Rhetoric, intended to dizen out the common- 
one powerful and active mind, concentrating | places of one of his messages,—something 
its energies on a single purpose, can accom-| about ‘lighthouses in the skies,” and a toast 
plish. Jackson was the loss of the great about «« ebony and topaz” which came pretty 
political workshop, and he tolerated no idle- | well up to the Scotchman’s definition of met- 
ness among the journeymen and apprentices. | aphysics—neither the author nor reader un- 
The great central will was at the remotest derstanding it,—were taken very much on 
corner of the empire. The administration trust, to be a covert assailment of the hon- 
was a highly-charged galvanic battery, and ored tenets of 1798. But what were these 
the office-holders and aspiring politicians milk-and-water vaticinations to the strong 
were the media diffused throughout all parts’ meat of the proclamation? The proclama- 
of the country, by which the electric current tion denied the sovereignty of the States : 
flowed out upon the people. lit assumed the power of the general gov- 
As a mere party appliance, the spoils doc- ernment to treat a State as a revolted prov- 
trine, as it is ca'led, was and is—it seems to ince, and to hang and quarter its citizens for 
have been practically adopted by both par- high treason, if they in obedience to State 
ties—the most effective engine of party effi- laws or ordinances, opposed the course of 
ciency. It establishes communication all the laws or authority of the federal govern- 
over the country : it gives an interest to thou- | ment within the limits of the State. Its 
sands in the success of an administration ; ‘principles unquestionably surrendered the 
it secures a corps of supporters and stimu- State up to the mercy of the federal govern- 
lates exertion, besides furnishing them with | ment; her very existence held at the tenure of 
means of offence and assault; it makes the the will of the national powers ; saving only 
office-holder’s place of business a party bar- | the right of revolution—a right of which pow- 
rack, and himself ea officio drill sergeant and er isthe predicate, and power the only arbiter 
recruiting officer, and furnishes him with the | ‘to determine whether the right exists in any 
materiel ‘es obtaining recruits, and institu-|givencase. We wish the reader to understand 
ting and perfecting organization. If it ad-| that we express no opinion as to the correct- 
dresses the lower passions, the lower pas-| ness of these or of any other principles or 
sions are the more active and energetic fac- | practices which have divided parties; we are 
ulties: a man in politics may do a good deal | reviewing only the history of the time in 
for patriotism, but he does it by spasms and in perfect independence of partisan feel- 
desultorily ; but he will work all the time for | ‘ing. But, unquestionably, the heaviest blow 



























money and promotion: and one or two ac-| 
tive men and their tail can stir up a prodigious 
commotion in a community if they will 
only do their best. The origination of this 
system was worthy of the genius of Igna- 
tius Loyola. 

The proclamation of the President against 
South Carolina, and the Force-bill, issued in 
accordance with its principles, was a severe 
and, in its result, a decisive test of Gen. 
Jackson’s popularity. We have alluded to 





ever stricken at the State’s Rights school was 


‘dealt by the proclamation. Itattacked those 
‘doctrines in the abstract and in the concrete, 


in the root and in the trunk, in the branches, in 
the flower and inthe fruit. Jackson dealt but 
little in abstractions at any time ; but on this 
occasion the proclamation was but a reading 
of the riot act before firing into the crowd, 
or rather it was only a programme of pro- 
ceedings, of which the first step was to be the 
blockade of the port of Charleston. If it be 
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true that political or religious prejudices may, 
after long and incessant inculcation by gene- 
ration on generation, be imbedded and in- 
grained in the mental or moral constitution, 
so that they become like the habits of ani- 
mals, hereditary, State’s Rights doctrines 








ness of his politics, and in his romantic loy- 
alty to Virginia, and her service, and her 
rights, and especially as against the general 
government, which he regarded, as Hanni- 
bal looked upon Rome—as his sworn, hered- 
itary, usurping enemy ;—he, in a moment 


ought to have been ineradicable—flowing in| which he ever cursed as the darkest of his 


the blood and mixing in the marrow of the 


‘troubled destiny, had taken service under 


Southern, especially of the Virginia, popu-!the administration: and where was this great 


lation. For since “the reign of terror,’ 
never was a doctrine, which no one opposed, | 
so eloquently and powerfully advocated, 

taught, expounded and sworn by. The te- 
publican doctrine was affirmed and re-af- 
firmed in every variety of expression, and 
with religious solemnity—year after year— | 
and by every department of the State gov- 
ernment—and by meetings of the people in 
every town and hamlet. It was the thirty- 
nine articles to which every candidate for, 
holy orders had to subscribe before admis- 
sion into the republican church. 


| Warwick, 





No wonder then that the leaders stood 
aghast at this bold proclamation. No wonder 


almost ‘the last of the barons” 
now? He had borne a body, emaciated toa 
skeleton by consumption, to the hyperborean 
regions of Europe—with the express permis- 
sion to permit the office to be subservient to 
his personal comfort and convenience—with 
a constitution fit only for a nursery—with an 
intellect racked, and, at times, unseated from 
its imperial throne by physical disease and 


the exacerbations of a temper unfitted for 


the patient, coolly-arranged and wily plans 
of diplomacy ; a presence and a person whose 
uncouth and eccentric movements only found 
apology and retained respect with those who 


_knew him in the past, and knew the splendid 

















that they opposed it. No wonder that the abilities which lay behind that eccentricity 
Virginia legislature, trembling for the hon-/ and deformity: Hz—of all living men!—nz 
ored creed which had given Virginia her po-| went as a liveried sinecurist to the court of 
litical prominence and authority, and a line’ a despot, to exhibit himself to those whose 
of Presidents for ‘the confederacy, should | language he did not know, and who did not 
have been startled into opposition to this new| know | his, as a death’s head at the pageant 


























































































































reading of the constitution, which ignored | 
all she reverenced and all she had taught. 
Tazewell and Tyler and Upshur and Floyd) 
and Gilmer, and a host of gallant and gifted 
men, took open ground against the President. 





There was another. He was away when 
this conflict between South Carolina and 
the President began. 


when ‘one blast upon his bugle-horn were 
worth a thousand men.” He had gone—_ 
that proud and scornful despiser of office and. 
placemen—that haughty contemner of the) 
sycophants and hirelings of power ; whose | 
measureless contempt had been poured out 
in showers of vitriol upon sinecurists and 
dependents on official patronage and pre- 
sidential favor, until elevation to office 
seemed to those who followed the direction 
of his bony finger to be the promotion of the 
pillory ; whose strength even more than in 
the vigor of his sarcasm, lay, as Samson’s in 
his locks—in the immaculate disinterested- 








of the autocrat, to provoke the jeer or the 
more melancholy pity of a frivolous and 
half-civilized court! 

But as the conflict thickened which in- 
volved all he had ever cherished and striven 


for of political principle, he returned home 


again, weak and staggering, but with the old 


The bravest lance) fire kindling into fierce action his sinking 
ha the Redgiie of the Temple was away, 


pulse. 

Like Brian De Bois-Guilbert in the lists of 
Templestowe, the Cavilier of Roanoke 
came to die in harness rather than to fight 
in the cause and as the champion of his or- 
der. Right clearly did his voice ring out 
the old war-cry, and the lance that had in 
his boyish hand struck hard and full upon 
the helmet of Patrick Henry, was now bold- 
ly aimed at the towering crest of Jackson. 

Let us pause to do some meed of justice 
to this great man’s memory. With all his 
faults and infirmities, great and glaring as 
these were, he was «the noblest Roman of 
them all.’’ There was more of the true grit 
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of manhood in him than any man of his|He resented, as little short of impiety, any 
school Virginia ever produced. True, he alterations in her government or laws. Ev- 
was no Democrat, and not much of a Re-jery proposition for reform he considered as 
publican, save in the name. Like Burke, an invitation to desecration of the sacred la- 
his mind was the mind of a man of a caste|bors of his fathers. As in a lover’s eyes, sO 
—he was a baron—but a baron of Virginia |in his, blemishes apparent to all others were 
—a representative of the gentry—with all beauties. Progress was a name for ruin and 
the ideas of one—with all the prejudices of | destruction, and the desire to remodel her 
class—a Bramin of the Bramins. He was| Constitution the idea of Vandals or Jacobins. 
opposed to the Union—opposed to the Con- ‘It was his love for Virginia that survived the 
stitution because it raised up a government last, as it lived the strongest, of his affec- 
and power greater than Virginia: it razeed tions. Like the Venetian exile’s his heart 
Virginia from her imperial state—it allowed | never beat for his commonwealth, 

the Yankee to interfere with her affairs, nay 
even to control her policy. He wished to 
limit the power of the Federal Government 
—to un-nationalize it as much as possible— 
to recover by construction what she had lost 








but with such a yearning as 
The Dove has for her distant nest. 


But with what feelings could he and his 
associates think of the government which, 
by concession ; and for his life was he con-|according to their ideas, was before too 
sistent—amidst a deluge of inconsistencies | strong, and which should only be a bureau 
in his associates—in his politics. This was lof a limited national agency, enlarged into 
his polar star, and by it wherever the winds |the colossal and stalwart structure of almost 
or tides of passion or of circumstance bore imperial power and grandeur ; the state gov- 


him, he meant to steer, as his guide over the ernments playing like satellites around the 
troublous sea of politics. great central sun. 


Beneath all the banners under which he| Jackson had got between the politicians 
had fought, in all the associations into which ‘and the people. It is true to a limited ex- 
he had come; in the hours of triumph and tent that they had introduced him. It is 
inthe days of adversity—in all moods of true that they had contributed to impress 
temper and in all transitions of mind—in|hjm upon the public mind. They had been 
every alternation of physical condition, there | profuse of eulogiums upon his character. 
was one sentiment constant and unchanged, ‘They had exhausted commendation upon 
and that was love of Virginia. His imagi-|him, But they could not recall the impres- 
nation, fervid and poetic, dwelt lovingly | sion they had made, and they had made him 
amidst the scenes and the incidents of her! greater than themselves, individually or col- 
past glory: for it was Virginia, as she was lectively. They had a good deal mistaken 
or seemed to be, in her youth, in the days of | their own power and popularity, after Jack- 
her loosely-held colonial dependence—Vir-|sonism came into fashion. They thought 
ginia, as she was, when heroically, in the|they had made it when they were but made 
old English spirit her planters, with the pride | by it ; floating upon it as drift-wood, while 
of the Barons holding council and dictating|they vainly thought they were propelling 
terms to John at Runnymede—rose to! and giving motion to its resistless current. 
throw off the British yoke, yet adhered | Its proud waves would not be staid at their 
so much of the order and conservatism of bidding, but dashed to destruction amidst the 











































English institutions even in the very acts of 
resistance and revolution—it was the Virgi- 
nia of the freeholders ruled by the gentry— 
cherishing her talent and exulting in the vir- 
tues and renown of her great men, that won 
the affection and drew out the reverence of 
her gloriously-gifted son. His veneration 
for her made her very defects seem virtues 
to his idolatrous eyes. She was a model. 


rocks and breakers, those who sought to turn 
and buffet the raging flood. 

Many politicians experienced the truth of 
this observation. Many, who before the 
Jackson era, had flourished as Pachas in their 
local demesnes, found to their sorrow that 
they had raised up a Sultan who could bow- 
string them at pleasure for a word of contu- 
macy or an act of rebellion against his au- 
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thority. Nor was ‘it different Ww ith principles. 
These had been the shibboleths with which 


they had passed the disputed defiles of poli-| 


tics; but now they were nullified by a new 
watch-word ; 
found the old cabalistic phrases of *‘ State 
Rights,” ‘‘Reform,” and the like, supersed- 
ed by the modern cry of ‘“ Hurrah for Jack-' 
son!”” Jackson had got into the hearts of 
the people, and the unreasoning affection for 
the man was stronger with the masses than 
the wise words of the politicians’ argumen- 
tation. Principles are hard to understand— 
but sympathy and passion work their way 
without troubling the brain for thought or re- 
search for facts. The first are spontaneous 
productions—the last only come after culti- 


vation and labor; and the masses prefer the 


indigenous articles. 

The second term of Gen. Jackson’s ad- 
ministration was crowded with stirring and| 
startling events. Never probably were crowd-. 
ed in times of peace, so many events and 
movements, fraught with all the incidents 
and excitements of war, into so small a space 
of time. Washington resembled the head- 


quarters of a commanding General. The 


and the political conjurers| 








‘an occasion which was ably improved for 
one of those lofty and impassioned appeals 
|0 the hearts of his countrymen, which bet- 
iter than any other of his countrymen, he 
could make. 

Affairs now had changed. The re-action 
of Gen. Jackson’s popularity in particular 
| sections, and, to some extent, over the whole 
Union, created a corresponding re-action in 
favor of Clay. A new generation of states- 
men and voters was springing up. The 
young and enthusiastic, such potential allies 
in a political contest, caught the contagion 
of the spirit of opposition to usurpation and 
tyranny, as was charged, which the fervid 
genius of Clay evoked. The great intellects 
of the nation, whose eloquence has now be- 
come classic, were co-operating in the Sen- 
ate and the lower house, and lending the aid 
of various and powerful abilities to the cause 
of opposition. The wnic party began to 
be organized. It had the major part of the 
intellect on its side. It called that intellect, 
wherever it could do so, into the public ser- 
vice. The public councils of the nation exhib- 
ited more of talent than they had ever known 
before—the great age of eloquence had come. 





whole series of measures affecting the cur-|In the Senate alone a profound and various 
rency—the exciting episode of the French’ ability was found, such as, at any other post- 
ditficulty—the South Carolina business—the revolutionary period, all the departments of 
distribution of the proceeds of the public | the government together could not muster. 


lands—the collision with the Senate—Jack- 
son’s triumph over it by the passage of the 
expunging resolutions—these and other mea- 


sures coming in quick succession, occupied | 


the public mind and furnished food for con- 
tinual agitation. 

We have spoken of the Compromise and 
the agency of Mr. Clay in affecting that mo- 
mentous measure upon which hung the peace 
and the integrity of the nation. 
cy was most important to his character. It 
redeemed him from the old charge in the es- 
timation of those who had been most active 
and influential in urging it against him. It 


made him friends in a quarter where before. 


he had only enemies. It presented him be- 


fore the whole nation at once in an aspect of 


power and of goodness, as a magnanimous 
man and a public benefactor, and it prepared 
the way for a co-operation with those who 
were to be afterwards his most efficient al- 
lies. The removal of the deposits furnished 








This agen-| 


In the House, Clay had a brilliant stafi— 
young, fire-eyed enthusiasts, bold, daring, 
resolute, charging the very heights of power 
and eager for the fray with the enemy. The 
commercial interest—the old manufacturing 
interest—the States’ Rights Party—the con- 
servative interest—the old fogy anti-military 
party, were now banded together: and to 
give greater volume to the stream, the sec- 
tion of original friends of Gen. Jackson who 
desired the election of Hugh L. White to the 
Presidency, instead of Mr. Van Buren, the 
Presidential favorite ,united with the opposi- 
tion. Such a combination would seem to be 
invincible ; but it was not. The opposition 





divided, and Jacksonism, rallying as Gen. 
Jackson in the field would have rallied to 
charge the opening ranks of an enemy, Car- 
ried the day. Gen. Jackson’s career closed 
‘in triumph over all his enemies,’ and he 
threw his mantle as he retired upon the shoul- 
His sun set grand 





ders of his lieutenant. 





for 
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and lurid, but with the dun, ominous aspect 
that betokens a coming storm. 

But the election of 1836, showed the op- 
position its underrated strength, and rescued 
the struggle with the revived hopes of the 
assailants. In the mean time, the clouds had 
thickened and the terrible storm which seem- 
ed but to be waiting for the old thunderer to 
retire, began to bbw like a tropical hurricane | 
upon the country. No such period as that) 
awful one of monetary panic and commer- 
cial disaster had ever before visited the na- 
tion. Scarcely yet recovered from its effects, 
we remember it with the vivid recollection 





jon another—a good, brave, kind-hearted old 


man, but whose whole brains could have been 


‘hid under Clay’s bump of comparison. 


If Clay felt the disappointment, he did 


‘not show it. His voice was the first heard 
in ratification. The nomination seemed at 
first to shock the public mind; but it was 
only the shock of the rail car as it starts on 


‘its rushing course. Clay took the field ‘or 
his rival. The people rose almost en masse: 
the whole country was divided as if in civil 
war into hostile factions: banners flaunted 
the sky—the air rang with acclamations— 
the people met in armies—the pursuits of 















of a fresh and horrible catastrophe. business were neglected for the strife and 

Mr. Ven Buren was inaugurated just as|strivings of political canvassing: and an 
the embarrassments of the country were be-|excitement careered over the land which 
ginning to be felt in their first spasms of|in any other country would have drenched 
acute distress—Jackson had sown the wind it in blood and upheaved the government 
—he was to reap the whirl-wind. And the from its foundation stones. Tennessee was 
little Sybarite, looking out from the terrace wrested from the spell of Jacksonism, and 
of the White-house, ‘‘ perfumed like a milli-| at Nashville, a multitude, which no man 
ner,”’ saw trees dancing on their heads andthe might number, composed of the old enemies 
air filled with missiles, and the waves rising of Clay, hung upon his accents and rent the 
mountain-high, and heard the whistle of the | air as he denounced the principles and mea- 
tornado, and felt the ground rocking like an’ ‘sures of Jacksonism, with thunder-shouts of 
earthquake all eA him. It were a curi- | applause which invaded even the peace of 
ous thing to see how the old chief would have |the Hermitage. So near came the old rivals 
met this great crisis. Could he have weathered that they hurled upon each other scorn and 
the storm, the achievement would have been | crimination. The result we know. Harri- 
the brightest illustration of his genius. What son came into office upon the sea-tide of pop- 
course he would have taken we cannot know; ‘ularity. A month passed... He died and was 
but we know what he would not have + waa succeeded. The funeral meats furnished 
He would not have contented himself with | forth the banquet of the enemy. The whig 
holding on by one hand and fending off with ‘policy was defeated by the veto of its own 
the other. The administration of Mr. Van/ President, and whig spirit and whig principles 
Buren was a long stagger anda fall. Its en- | were paralyzed. This was the bitterest cup 
emies pushed on their batteries against the | | Clay ever drained. Yet he did not despond. 
citadel: they sat down before it—they cut | He rallied and cheered his broken forces. 
off his supplies—they dug a trench around | ‘He bore himself as loftily as ever. Nay more 
it and battered down his “walls. The cam. |loftily than ever. The party, though shorn 
paign of 1840 opened, and it was obvious to|of much of its strength, was still powerful. 
all calm observers that the chances were |It had still the capacity to win another vic- 
greatly in favor of the opposition. The Har-j|tory on old issues. It met in Convention, 
risburg Convention met, the country had un-|and, this time, it made sure of its man: the 
equivocally pronounced in favor of Mr. Clay, | cowardly policy of indirection and concilia- 
and it was supposed that the only purpose of | tion was discarded. The real leader was put 
the Convention was to announce the popular | at the head of the army. The Democratic 
decision. Mr. Clay evidently expected the| party, with its wonderful recuperative ener- 
nomination, and his friends congratulated gies, was reanimated and resuscitated, and 
themselves that the long-delayed hour of his | already in the field panting for an opportu- 
triumph had come. Contrary to all expec-|nity of avenging its late defeat. The dem- 
tation, the nomination of the politicians fell | ocratic people had indicated a preference for 
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Mr. Van Buren: but the opposition to him, |is idle to discuss the ability or the merits of 
arising from his anti-Texas opinions, induced|a man, who, in different, and these the high- 
the managers to throw the political Jonah|est, departments of human enterprise, suc- 
overboard to appease the raging elements.|ceeds, not in one department or as to one 
Another was nominated with a new issue.| measure, but in all departments and in all 
And all men felt that the great struggle forall things, throughout a long succession of 
life or death was now to be fought out be-|years and of struggles, against the greatest 
tween the two great parties. The battle was|and most various opposition. Such successes 
fought with a resolution worthy of the stake.|do not come by chance. But if we will not 
Clay lost it, and, with the old leader, went|take this general conclusion, let us look to 
down the distinctive principles of the party | particulars. What did he accomplish? He 
he had built up, sustained and lived for; and | raised himself, in a profession, the least suit- 
the last hope of its permanent ascendancy |ed to his genius, of all others, at a time of 
was extinguished forever. He died of that | life, when men of real merit are only pre- 
disease—so fatal to such a host of tencble| paring themselves for local distinction, to 
men—the disease of Jackson-phobia: the , the offices of Attorney General and of Judge, 
old charge, and the support given by Gen.|and when the scene changed from peace to 
Jackson to Mr. Polk’s nomination, and his, war, he rose at once to the post of General, 
brief, military bulletin letter in favor of An-|and, in a few months, won the most brilliant 
nexation, did Clay’s business as effectually | successes and the brightest laurels of the 
as if they had been three pills of strychnine. | war, and placed himself side by side with 

Shortly after the induction of the new ad-|the great captains of the world. He took 
ministration, Jackson died. He died at peace| his seat in the Senate of the U. S.: he was 
with the world in which he had been so/soon the strongest candidate before the peo- 
prominent an actor, forgiving all his ene-| ple for President, bearing the palm from the 
mies ; the last and greatest of whom was his| Veteran politicians and established statesmen 
early rival; an act of Christian grace task- of the country. Defeated in the house by 
ing his renewed temper, as he declared, to | the politicians, he turned defeat into victory, 
its most difficult exercise. He yielded him/and established upon it a sure and lasting 
submissively to the only foe to which he had| ascendancy. He was lifted by the strongest 
ever, in all his long and stormy career, sub- | tide of personal popularity to the first office 
mitted. The grave closed over him as over|of his country, and held power against an 
meaner victims, and he rested, at a patriar-| opposition more powerful than ever before 
chical age from his heady conflicts. ‘ After| assailed an administration. But he did much 
life’s fitful fever he sleeps well,’”’ by the side| more than this: he impressed his name and 
of her to whom through life, in manhood and character upon the country more deeply than 
in age, and for whose memory after her any man, the father of his country only ex- 
death, through all the tumultuous scenes and cepted, ever did before or after him. He 
stirring exigencies and excitements of his gave a fresh and awakening influence to the 
eventful career, he had clung with a fond popular mind,—taught, more effectively than 
and doting tenderness. Earth to earth—_| Jellerson, the masses their power; threw off 
ashes to ashes is the universal and inevitable the influence of old politicians, and started 
doom. the government and the people onward in a 

Thus passed from the world one of the|new and more impulsive career. He open- 
most remarkable men, who in all the gene-, ed a new era in American politics, with new 
rations of mankind, ever made his mark| measures, new ideas and new politicians. 
upon his age. It is vain to deny to Jack-, He founded a party more perfect in its or- 
son a title to greatness. He achieved great ganization, more lasting in its duration than 
things, and won a succession of splendid any before established—giving its own line 
triumphs, unequalled in the history of any of statesmen and its own course of policy to 
man, save one, of his generation. He the country; a party from which was to rise 
achieved them, not by the force of accident a stronger influence upon the world and the 
—but because of the power within him. It} indefinite increase of the wealth, territory 
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and population of the Republic. He con-;less an unconquerable aversion to ‘the high 
solidated the strength and energies of the posts of the public service. He was young 
government ; made. it formidable, feared and i—just reaching the meridian glory of facul- 
respected by foreign powers: insomuch that ties equal to the discharge of any civic duty 
he addressed the head of the second power |to which he could be called: he had already 
of Europe with the imperious tone of a rich | w ron the highest distinction ; and he had won 
creditor pursuing a bilking bankrupt, and jit without calling into service half of the ta- 
forced him to a settlement of a claim upon | lent he possessed. Jackson was in the hey- 
an open threat of chastisement. He found a| day of a popularity such as no man of his 
confederacy—and left an empire. He alter- | country, its father and founder only except- 
ed the monetary system of the government ed, had ever held; and he was Jackson’s 
—struck down the Bank of the United States |lieutenant; and yet so unexceptionably had 
—raised up and sustained the State Banks, | he borne himself, that, though identified with 
and finally blew them up as so many torpe-|the administration and its early supporter, 
does; and, for a time, nearly abolished the he had given no offence to the opposition ;— 
whole credit system of a great trading peo- | indeed he had run upon its ticket too for 
ple. He struck down the doctrines of States’| Vice President. States’ Rights doctrines 
Rights in their sanctions and substance, and | were in the ascendant, and the executive 
in their strong-holds, and with them, the flow- | countenance shone kindly upon them and 
er of the disciples of that school to whom he |their supporters. The long-sighted politi- 
had owed his elevation, in great part ; and|cians had began to look upon him and fawn 
established national doctrines and ideas, around him as the successor; Clay was un- 

which placed the government on the basis | der the ban:—the man of Braintree, like a 
vainly before contended for by W ashington | 'greater, was on his ocean rock :—Crawford 
and Marshall. He subdued the Senate. He| |Was a paralytic. Who and what stood be- 
placed his rejected minister at its head ; it| ‘tw een him and Dwight’s prediction, or, rath- 
rebuked his course. He made it draw black | er the fulfilment of it? Sérencly—we may 
lines around its records: and he raised up| imagine him—gazing though the bow-win- 
another, if not two, presidents to rule after |dow of the Capitol, up tow ards that building 
he had withdrawn from office ; and continued |at the other end of the avenue, and bethink- 
after his retirement and to the close of his|ing him that only a few more years, with all 
life, the ruling spirit of his own party. This|the accidents which might shorten that pe- 
he did without the aid of the politicians :—| riod in his favor, stood between him and the 
he needed no conduit between himself and|golden guerdon for which so many hearts 
the people. He operated directly upon the | were fev ering. Jackson’s angry stamp dis- 
public mind: indeed the most popular of his | turbed the reverie, and, with that stamp, the 
followers held his popularity on the tenure | ‘platform fell beneath him, and he dropped 
of his will and as a reflection of his chief’s:|down a thousand feet into the political char- 










































desertion of him and his cause was popular 
ostracism. If he were powerful enough to 


raise up whom he chose—he was powerful | 


enough to put down whom he chose. His 
name and his influence were as pervasive as 
the atmosphere: it fixed the selection and 
promotion of the cabinet minister, even of 
the President—and also that of the lowest 
official of an obscure municipality. 


Mr. Calhoun was sitting upon the comfor- | 
table perch of the Vice Presidency, thinking | 


no harm, evidently quite content with the 


prospect before him. It was seemingly a 


good time for him. His foible was not sup- 
posed to be a criminal indifference, much 


nel house below! Where were now the le- 
‘gions of friends with whom his slightest ut- 
terance was the definition of a proverb— 


‘‘the condensed wisdom of a nation?” 


He counted them at break of day, 
But when the sun set, where were they ? 


Who offended Jackson was doomed. Like a 
mighty Nimrod, he threw his lariat from the 
Capitol, and throttled and broke down to 
death or submission the most powerful sena- 
tors even at the remotest corner of the Re- 
public. Talent and genius and learning and 
eloquence and statesmanship cordoned them- 
| selves around him in strenuous warfare; but 
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his single arm, like Murat’s on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, rolled back the brilliant 
charge and left him still unhurt—not a feath- 
er of his plume awry—in possession of the 


heights of power. 


And, finally, according to Tom. Marshall, 
when he was about quitting the world, he 
turned Presbyterian and trampled Satan un- 
der foot, the last, and perhaps, the greatest 


of his victories ! 


It may well be doubted if the records of 
ancient or of modern times transmit or exhibit 
to us a name more distinguished for sublime 
and unfaltering courage than that of Andrew 
He never seemed to rise to, but 
ever to stand level with, its loftiest exigen- 
There was nothing in the shape of 
danger or responsibility which he feared to 
brave—not to meet merely, but to go in 
quest of—not to endure, but to defy and to 
he 
loved applause; but when did he pause in 
the execution of a purpose to count its cost 
to his reputation, or when did he ever falter 
when the chivalry and the flower of his ear- 
ly and better supporters deserted his banner 
If anything can appal a poli- 
tician’s heart or stay his hand, civil war may 
But in the case of South Carolina, 
he contemplated that result and prepared for 
it with the coolness and determination of a 
He stood 
forth a peculiar and original man in the great 
attribute of conceiving and executing pur- 
poses and plans from the very contemplation 
of which common-place politicians shrink in 


Jackson. 


cies. 


master. He was chary of his fame: 


by battalions ? 


do it. 


common-place business matter. 


dismay. 


Yet one thing this great man lacked. He 
lacked the crowning virtue of magnanimity. 
Generosity towards a personal or political 








Man of Conservatism—from the Man of 
War to the Man of Peace. 

The war with Mexico composed the ques- 
tions to which it mediately gave rise, trans- 
ferred the scene of contention to our own 
borders. As this collision was coming on 
apace, an opportunity came for electing a 
Whig President, as the New York politician 
held one of the arms of the Democracy in 
the fight. But gunpowder again prevailed. 
The old claims of the civilian were laid 
aside for the fresh pretensions of the soldier. 
The old trick of an inexpedient expediency 
was revived, and the last chance of electing 
Clay to the Presidency thrown away. 

But though denied the first office, he was 
not denied the first position in the country: 
that he held by the grace of God—and with- 
out the leave of the politicians. Soon was the 
value of this position to be tested; for the 
great sectional contest awaiting only meas- 
ures of practical legislation in regard to the 
newly acquired territory broke out in all its 
fury. The danger of this conflict brought 
Mr. Clay from his retirement, to the nation- 
al councils. 

Mr. Clay occupied now his true and natu- 
ral position. He was no longer a candidate 
for the first office. He was out of the dust 
and strife of the arena. He was not an ob- 
ject of profitable assault to the politicians. 
Slander might well afford to intermit its la- 
bors of hatred, and prejudice and interest 
could pause to take a calmer view of his 
character and history. It is surprising how 
soon these calumnies died out ; and how soon 
the great and shining attributes of the illus- 
trious patriot caught and fixed the gaze of 
his countrymen of all sections and divisions, 
however before alienated from him. The 











enemy and charity for opposing opinion were | truth is that Clay was hated more from fear 
not numbered among the virtues in his cal-|than from contempt, or rather there could be 


endar. 


We are pained to be forced by truth no mixture of contempt or scorn for such a 


to say it: but the hero’s character of such man. His chivalrous and lofty carriage made 
robust and stalwart proportions and vital with | ‘men respect even while they hated him. 
such massive and masculine strength, was. ‘His countrymen were always secretly proud 


incomplete. 


Like some Gothic tower dimly of him, and in the great crisis of the coun- 


seen by star-light, it leaves the impression try felt a confidence in his wisdom and skil- 
of power akin to the terrific and sublime; ful pilotage which they felt for none other. 
but wants the mild and softening light of this, He came now on a national errand. He had 
absent grace to make it lovely to the con- sunk the partizan. Modes of administration 


templation and dear to the heart. 


We turn from the Man of Progress to the | question of the preservation of the country. 


became a small question compared to the 
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The matter in hand now was no less an 
issue than the dismemberment of empire. | 
The grave questions which stood in the way 
of sach a settlement of the sectional distur- | 
bances then inflaming the public mind had 
foiled the wisdom of all who had essayed to 
adjust them. They seemed, indeed, to be 
impossible of adjustment. Fifteen state le- 
gislatures in the Free States had committed | 
themselves and instructed their representa-| 
tives to insist on the Wilmot Proviso; the 


Slave States with equal unanimity had de-| 
clared their intention to resist such a meas-| 
The public. 
mind had become deeply excited; sectional 
parties were becoming more and more in-. 


ure as an act of dissolution. 


flamed: crimination and recriminatien, in- 
sult and obloquy, gross personalities, violent 
estrangement, furious invective, scorn and. 
defiance became the staple of familiar pub-| 
lic and private discourse. The inherent dif-. 
ficulties of the question were even more for- 
midable than these external hindrances to) 
its settlement. 
covered sore of the slavery question was 


tortured and lacerated again by the rough’ 


fanaticism of the North, and the South 


to the last point of patient endurance. The 
patriot’s heart sank within him at the pros- 
pect. It was a dark time for the Republic 


depart with hope. 

At this juncture Henry Clay took his seat 
in the Senate. His very presence was an 
event in the political history of the country. 
The old light was on his lofty brow—and in 
his eye and in his voice were the fire and 
the tones which could yet save his country. 
He seemed in view of the new work before 
him to breathe another youth. With the 
wisdom of his ripe age, he seemed to have 
caught from the past the vigor and the prime 
of his meridian fire. There was patriotism 
enough in the country to save it: but it was 
a dormant patriotism. Clay waked it up— 
Clay was the medium which poured the elec- 
tric current of the people upon the politi- 
cians and the public counsels. Never had 


he before fully shown himself the man God 
had made him; for fifty years he had never 
found a rival for a whole session, as an ora- 





The old half-healed, half-| 


that never forsook and never misled him. 


,|of triumph. 
proud and sensitive, as of old, was goaded. 


tor and leader in a ‘deliberative assembly ; 
but men had compared him to himself—had 
noted how far he was in this speech or that, 
from his high-water mark of excellence :— 
now he was above himself—above where the 
flood of his sweeping and surge-like elo- 
quence had ever gone before. As a mere 
orator he left the great deeds of his youth 
and middle age behind—but his oratory was 
‘the least remarkable of his claims to atten- 
tion or gratitude. He was eloquent in eve- 
rything—instinct with eloquence as if pos- 
sessed by its spirit—in movement—in man- 
ner—in writing—in speech—in tone—above 
all, perhaps, in social intercourse transfusing 
himself into others: but now, in the closet, 
‘at the mess table, in the committee room, in 
the drive, on the street, every where—in 
every way—seeking no repose—wanting 
none—it was the fever and fanaticism of 
soul that carried him—with but one object 
before him—and yet that fever and fanati- 
cism, presided over by a judgment and tact 


All know the result. All know how he 
passed through the long agony of glory and 
He conquered and the Union 
lived. 

Fate awarded him poetical justice at the 
last. He had linked the most brilliant pas- 


,|sages of his life to the Union—the last link 
the darker because a desire for the adjust-| 


ment of these fearful questions seemed to| 


of the chain, too, he threw around its pillar. 
His eloquent life was brought to its perora- 
tion and that peroration was, as in his great 
speeches, the most beautiful—the grandest— 
the most eloquent of all its parts. 

He could retire now. Why linger ‘ su- 
perfluous on the stage?’ His sun trembling 
on the verge of the horizon, like a tropical 
sun gorgeous, yet with a solemn and sacred 
aspect, magnified even beyond his size at 
noon, might now go down without a cloud or 
shadow—lighting up all the sky around with 
rays of marvellous glory long after Ife had 
set! 

Why pursue further the theme? The 
grass upon his grave is just making green 
the sod above him, and the words of eulogy 
and the deep wail of a nation are almost yet 
stirring the air. He died bravely as he had 
lived; he had lived out his term and worked 
out faithfully his time; and now the Repub- 





lic mourns, throughout her wide borders, and 
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will honor till its last stone be removed, the 
greatest orator, and, except Washington, the’ 
wisest statesman and most useful citizen this 
country ever called into her service. 

And so the long feud ended and the lead- 
ers’ fight is over. The old Knights died in 
harness and were buried with the honors of 
war, and chivalrous enemies do homage to 
their graves; and the political battle is left 
to be fought out by the squires. 

The good Knights are dust, 


And their good swords are rust, 
And their souls are with the saints we trust. 





SALLY STROTHER. 


Washington Irving has ‘“witched the 
world’’ with a creature of his own imagina- 
tion in the person of Rip Van Winkle, who, 
after a sleep of twenty years suddenly awoke, 
not to look upon old and familiar scenes, but 
to be startled at the new face which places 
once familiarly known to him, had assumed 
in the long period of his unbroken slumber. 
We do not propose an imitation, either of 
the style of his narrative or of his imagina- 
tive being, but to present a real person of 
flesh and blood, the antipode in all respects 
of Rip Van Winkle, who years ago, when we 
carried our schoolboy’s sachel, was univer- 
sally known to the citizens of Williamsburg 
as one of the inhabitants of that ancient city. 

Sally Strother had known Williamsburg 
when it was the centre of all that was pol- 
ished and fashionable. She had witnessed 
the royal state in which a succession of Gov- 
ernors, the representatives of the King’s an- 
nointed Majesty, had lived and moved, who 
failed not on the annual return of King 
George’s birth-day, surrounded by all the 
Honorable members of the privy council 
the Colonels and Commanders-in-chief of all 
the counties, and gentlemen of high distinc- 
tinction in the colony, along with a large 
retinue of the most accomplished and beau- 
tiful of both sexes, to do suitable honor to 
an event so auspicious. She had recollected 
too, when the night had set in, the blaze of 
light which had streamed from the palace 
halls, and the music and dance which ren- 
dered gay and happy its spacious parlours. 


—_—_— 
——— 


She also remembered that on such occasions, 
‘the double row of Catalpa trees which grew 
on each side of the green, leading ten the 
main street to the court of the “palace, of 
which not more than two at this day remain, 
were all brilliantly illuminated with lanterns 
‘suspended from their branches, “ making 
night day’s counterfeit.”’ Other right royal 
sights had Sally seen, almost rivalling in 
splendour the King’s birth-night; but still 
the spontaneous and unanimous shout of all 
the loyal subjects of the crown, (and who in 
that day was not loyal?) repeated by the 
voices of thousands and echoed back by 
every hill and vale, of ‘long live King George 
the Third,”’ had rendered more enduring the 
memory of the birth-day celebration than all 
things else—and on the recurrence of that 
anniversary, so long as Sally Strother lived, 
she greeted the rising and the setting sun, 
with the same cry of “ long live King George 
the Third.” 

Change had come over all things. No 
royal Governor was longer seen to roll in 
regal splendour through the streets of Wil- 
liamsburg, and the ruins of his palace had 
become the hiding place of the ill-omened 
bird of night. Thirty years had passed since 
the roar of the cannon at Yorktown had 
ceased to reverberate, and most of those who 
were there assembled in freedom’s cause, had 
with their immortal leader gone down to the 


grave, while the leader of the British forces 


had long been an actor in the affairs of another 
and distant hemisphere, yet that natal morn 
was hailed by one voice which had aided to 
swell the shout of thousands, and “ long live 
King George the Third,” greeted the rising 
sun, and bade farewell to his departing beams. 

That same King George had long before 
acknowledged that these States were free, 
sovereign and independent, and each State 


,jhad put on the toga of manhood, and each 


with the others had entered into a mutual 
compact in the form of the present Consti- 
tution of the United States. The stars and 
stripes were floating at the mast-head of 
many a gallant ship, whose thunders had 
been heard upon the high seas and under 
the walls of Tripoli in bloody contest with 
the Frenchman and the Turk, yet all these 
changes were unnoted by Sally Strother, who 





thought of, and lived only in, the past without 
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knowledge of the mighty events which had 
transpired around her. She knew nothing 
and noted nothing in the great world, but the 
natal-day of King George, which she ever- 
more saluted with her wonted cry of “ long’ 
live King George the Third, our ever blessed | 
sovereign.” 

On the return of that anniversary she was 
up long before the sun, and dressed in courtly 
style, watched and hailed his rising with her 
well-known salutation. She then disturbed 
the twelve months repose of her rich brocade ; 
the present, doubtless, of some high-bred lady 
of those royal times, made after the most ap- 
proved fashion of the day, with all the taw- 
dry finery that could be thrown around it. 
At the same time was disentombed from the 
same trunk, where they too had been undis- 
turbed for a year, her high-heeled prunellas 
covered with innumerable spangles, and with 
her head ornamented with a cap of antique 
cut, but in the height of the fashion of its day, 
she went forth to hail the early morning and 
to arouse from their slumbers the drowsy 
citizens with her well-known cry of ‘long 
live King George the Third.” 

Nor did the sun go down before she had 
called at each house in the good old city, the 
inhabitants of which failed not to bestow on 
the true and faithful subject of King George 
some slight but acceptable token of their 
kindness, not forgetting in some instances to 
administer a drop of ‘creature comfort,’’ 
which caused poor Sally, to use her own ex- 
pression, to feel ‘cherry-merry,’ and added 
new zest to her feelings of devotion to her 
once royal master. Her residence was a 
small wooden building which occupied the 
site of the present Clerk’s Office of Wil- 
liamsburg and James City. Often have we 
seen her go forth, dressed out in rich array, 
from her humble dwelling on that natal-day ; 
and as often after the sun had bade the world 
good-night, have we heard her exclaim upon 
entering her lonely dwelling—* long live 
King George the Third, our ever blessed 
master.”’ 


Sally Strother was the last remnant of the 


She and her royal master have mouldered 
into common dust—but could her dust be re- 
animated, the grave would not have blotted 
out the memory of King George’s birth-day ; 
and poor Sally’s voice would still utter forth 
the cry of ‘‘long live King George the 
Third.” 





TO ADELE. 


I know ’tis a crime to adore thee, 

I know it were base to repine 

That the happy horizon before thee 
Is not dimmed by the shadow of mine. 


But my heart like some field flower is sending 
An incense thine own may despise, 

To the lustre and light that are blending 
Their beams in thy beautiful eyes. 


Let it worship in harmless devotion— 

Let it fade when those beams are withdrawn ; 
Nor awaken a deeper emotion 

Than a tear, when ’tis withered and gone. 
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BENJAMIN OPPELT, ESQ., OF MISSISSIPPI. 


Dear Ben:—I address this running ac- 
count of you to yourself. It will save repe- 
tition and circumlocution. I have placed 
you under the shadow of no nom de guerre. 
It is wholly unnecessary. Where you are 
not known this more public method cannot 
hurt you: where you are known you would 
be discovered by the very first mark of my 
charcoal around your well-characterized phiz, 
under whatever disguise I sought to hide you. 

You remember, Ben, when you and Jo. 
M. and I were the leading resident counsel 
of the Kemper bar. We had a right to be, 
Ben, seeing there were no others to contest 
the palm. Bolus had not come in then: pity 
for you, Ben, that he ever did. We carried it 
with a high hand over the natives at that early 
day—did’nt we, though? Many long years 





royal government, and she has long ceased 
to exist; but I never visit that good old city of 
other days, without looking out upon the spot 
where her dwelling once stood, and recalling 
the memory of the incident here related. 


have passed over our heads since. We were 
in the vale of obscurity then, Ben. Since 
‘that day, we have risen—or those who are 
Heft of us, and the others, too, we hope: Jo. 
|M. to a seat in the Senate, and on the Cir- 
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cuit Court bench for a time—you to be a| 


Probate Judge, and I—ahem—to be your bi-' 
ographer. It were a pity that such distin-| 
guished merit as ours should lie hid in “dark | 
unfathomed caves,” or in the twilight of a. 
more local distinction when men, less re-| 
markable and deserving, are now flaming lu-| 
minaries in the horizon, set there by the’ 
hands of accommodating Law-Magazinists. 
I will do my best, Ben, to rescue you from 
oblivion, and hope, in and by the effort, to 
keep myself afloat, as a painter of some rare 
face of genius or of beauty makes a memorial 
of himself by the work which perpetuates 
the subject of his art. Well, Ben, though 
I address you, yet I address you in a sort of 
Mr. Speaker way; though you seem to be 
the only reader, yet really you are the very 
one least necessary to be addressed; and so 
I must refer to things you already know, 
though others are ignorant thereabout. 

You know, Ben, my friendship for you. 
You know my appreciation of you. You 
know how I esteem that incorrigible and lov- 
ing honesty—that simple and artless nature— 
that frankness of dispositioa—that uncorrup- 
ted and incorruptible truthfulness that never 
could lie for love or money, or even for a 
client. You may think, Ben, I am taking a 
liberty with you—well, it does look some- 
thing like it. But you remember what 
Charles Surface said when he was auction- 
ing off the portraits of his ancestors: ‘if 
man can’t take liberties with his friends, I 
should like to know who in the devil he can 
take liberties with.’ Besides, Ben, you 
know the trick you played on me, when you 
made me carry that crooked sweet-gum 
sprout all over the country from Texas to the 
State of Mississippi, under the delusion that 
it was a stick cut from the memorial field of 
San Jacinto, you having picked up the same in 
the streets of Houston. You always claimed, 
Ben, that you had a large balance against 
me on our account; but I think you will al- 
low that this little job I am now doing for 
you will entitle me to a receipt in full. 

And turning now, my dear fellow, from 
you to the reader, I will release your pa- 
tience and spare your blushes, while, for a 
moment or too, I say something, by way of 
introducing—or, rather—before introducing 
you to the out of Kemper public. Consider 





ee 


your back turned, Ben, while I discourse 
then a little on matters personal, private and 
confidential. 

Kind reader! what a head have we here! 
Here is an olla podrida indeed! This js 
Judge Oppelt, a mass of incongruities, com. 
prised of a curious list of elements, and these 
more curiously mixed. Credulous enough 
to be the dupe of the shallowest trickster— 
so incredulous that he rejected what all oth- 
er men believed—trusting blindly whoever 
professed friendship for him—suspicious to 
a proverb of men whom every body else 
trusted—benevolent and kind-hearted as un- 
cle Toby—snarling, captious, sarcastic of 
mood as Sir Mungo Malgrowther—of that 
transparent honesty which could not conceal 
even the slightest shade of thought or motive 
on purpose—ready to believe that the whole 
world around him was up to their eyes in 
trick and intrigue—these quaiities were of 
the most prominent that made up this char- 
acter. Ben was of German descent—of the 
Suabian lineage—born in Pennsylvania— 
from whence he had floated over into Virgi- 
nia in early manhood—from thence into 
North Carolina—from that state to Alabama, 
where he had read law, and then, on the or- 
ganization of the Mississippi counties in the 
Choctaw purchase, he had set up his sign in 
the pleasant village of De Kalb, Kemper coun- 
ty, in the year 1833 or 4; of which town he 
is now the oldest inhabitant. His speech 
still betrays his descent: being too original 
a character ever to recover from the bias and 
habits into which his tongue had got in child- 
hood. 

Verily the faculty of reverence for mortal 
man was not in Ben. He was independent 
of all human opinion and influence, except 
when flattery or coaxing was brought to bear 
upon him, and then he was as malleable a 
piece of metal as I ever saw. His candor 
was surpassing. He could say things about 
others, without apology or provocation, which 
few men, with any degree of provocation, 
could be brought to speak; simply because 
it was in him and had to come out. If any 
man’s vanity itched and he went to Ben to 
tickle it, Ben rasped it with a brick-bat for 
him. Not that he wished to hurt any man’s 
feelings, but because his crude and unsophis- 
ticated honesty inspired his tongue with an 
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irresistible itching until he had spoken out 
his thoughts. Like old Coriolanus, ‘‘ what 
his breast forges, that his tongue wi// utter.” 
Nothing checked him—nothing impeded the 
flow of his irrepressible gab. If any thing 
could, one would suppose that interest and 
fear would have done so, but they did’nt. 
He cursed his clients as freely as his avow- 
ed enemies, and, so far as I could ever see, 
that gentle preceptor of manners and pru- 
dence, 2 Bowie-knife, had no more terrors 
for him than a broomstraw. Indeed it was 
tried on him more than once. Momus could 
never have thrown up to Jupiter, that, in 
making man, he had committed the great 
blunder of not making a window in his breast 
to let the crowd see what was going on with- 
in—if all men had been made like Ben; for 
Ben had no secrets. 

Ben knew nothing of conventionalities. 
The common civilities of social life were 
further than he had ever got in the cate- 
chism of manners.’ If you met him in the 
street, it were ten to one if he spoke to you 
at all; and if you offered to shake hands 
with him, he would grudgingly hold out 
one finger and mutter ugh! Nor was he 
choice in the essential article of eating 
and drinking—how it was done—when, or 








where, so there was plenty; though he had. 


his favorite dishes—they were blue collards 
and chalots—the last raw; and he would 
sweeten his coffee occasionally with a little 
“red eye,” of whose flavor he was some- 
thing fond. 

Now it must not be supposed that Ben had 
no social qualities; on the contrary, he was 
a generous, whole-souled, jovial fellow, full 





few luxuries. He had two, howe ever, . the 
luxury of a fine-looking horse and “ the lux- 
ury of being cheated.” He treated a horse 
with parental affection ; and, like a fond pa- 
rent, could see no fault in his favorite. Cap- 
tain Peter was at one time his ruling love, 
and he had paid a round price for the Cap- 
tain. But the Captain—do all Ben could for 
him—would’nt do anything for Ben. Twen- 
ty miles a day was the Captain’s extreme 
maximum of travel; and Ben, after a while, 
had to give him up as ariding horse. But 
Ben kept the old favorite for the good ser- 
vice—mostly imaginary—he Aad done. A 
certain Joe. Dean, ‘‘ an eminent horse deal- 
er’ as J. F. would say, coming along, was 
kind enough to sell Ben, at the price of a 
negro, a famous steed he had brought out 
from the West: a beautiful animal, a glossy 
chesnut sorrel, whose skin shone in the sun 
like a pigeon-cock’s neck plumage in the 
billing season. But the new steed had been 
fattened and flax-seeded up for Ben’s espe- 
cial behoof, and had no wind or bottom. It 
was a sad disappointment to Ben when he 
mounted the chesnut duly caparisoned ; for 
Ben had more horse furniture than a Mame- 
luke or a Mexican Cavaliero: such bridles 
and bits, such surcingles and cruppers, and 
double-girths and blankets, and the saddle 
covered with a Lama skin! These alone 
were enough for a small horse to carry. Ben 
could scarcely mount—the horse was so 
spirited—and after mounting, such sidling 
and caracoling and coquetting—such blowing 
and snorting and pulling against the bit, and 
iscaring at every thing—and dancing cross- 
wise: it was as much as Ben could do to 





of humorous matter—anecdote and playful. 


ness—and with a manner, certainly original, | 
and frequently grotesquely comic. He made’ 


some capital hits and said some wonderfully | 


shrewd things occasionally ; though, truth 
to say, his repartees—‘‘like the course of 
mercy—were not strained; albeit, the 
strainers would have helped them mightily. 

Being simple in taste and habit, and hav- 
ing never outlived the antiquated notion of 
considering there were two parts, as well as 
two parties, to a debt—contracting and pay- 
ing—debtor and creditor, Ben’s industry and 
frugality enabled him to accumulate some- 
thing. He had, indeed, as I have indicated, 


Vot. XIX---76 


hold him in. But the misfortune was that 
‘the sorrel would’nt go without being held 
up: he would run not so much away as over 
himself, and come sprawling to the ground 
whenever let out. He expended all his en- 
ergies in extras and didos, and left nothing 
for regular travelling—like a fine gentleman, 
wasting all his money in trinkets, and bilk- 
ing his landlord. Ben never got more than 
thirteen miles a day—that is in latitude: 
but if the various crossings and ups and 
downs could have been added, it would have 
been much more. It was a picture to see 
Ben looking at his new purchase—how he 
[stepped around him to view his good points 
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—how, with hands in his pockets—not as'even smiling when he got us in tow, and we 
deep in as the said Joe’s—he gazed upon his| cut up our rusties at his hotel in the rear of 
glossy hair and would brush off an imaginary the St. Charles, with the marble front and 
speck that dimmed the shine of his neck and steps! When, on landing in New Orleans, 
breast—his very soul going out in admira- without having changed our habiliments for 
tion through his eyes. But now the intro- ten mortal days of travel in July, he invited 
duction over we must proceed to speak to us to come to his house and take a glass of 
Ben—whom we left standing alone at the} wine with him, in that polite, easy way of 
porch. his, what on earth, Ben, made you think 

And now, Ben, you remember that time I he was a bar-keeper? and that he was elec- 
pushed you into the lake. I repent me of it tioneering for custom? Did’nt I tell you he 
a good deal, Ben; but it was so fair an ocea-| did'nt look to me like a rum-seller, and you 
sion that the temptation ought to go largely| said ‘‘I was green and did’nt know the way 
in mitigation. What did you get so near the | they did things in these big cities.” You re- 
edge of the water for, and try to push the| member we came to his house, and his ring- 
buggy up the bank as I pulled by the shafts ing the silver-handled bell, and its jingling 
How could I help letting it slide down on) about a quarter of a mile back, and a hand- 
you? And what did you keep backing so| some mulatto fellow coming and opening the 
for? Why not let go all holds and let it “slip | door, and his starting when he saw the sort 
aside? And how could I he/p laughing when| of company his master had fallen in with— 
you came out shivering, and did’nt you curse| and my wanting to draw back, and you say- 


me for it, and dispute my word when I told ing it was a gin-palace—you had seen the 
you I did’nt mean to do it, and swear you 


like in the English papers, and then the por- 
believed I did it ‘‘a purpose, a little petti-|ter threw open the doors and we went up 
fogging rascal;”’ and, “if you thought so, 


stairs and were ushered into that elegant 
you would drown me in the lake like a blind) room—and how we felt when the big mirrors 
puppy:”’ and is’nt all that an offset? Yes, 


began to show us what sort of furniture we 
Ben, two offsets. 


were to such a room—and Lavallé invited 
But, Ben, you played the mischief with|us to sit on the sofa—and how you sank 


me when we went to Texas in company in| down and bounded up and said Lordy! and 


1839. What did you make up to Baron 





‘that it nearly took you breath away; and, 


Hackett, on the boat between Mobile andj when Lavallé went out, I proposed to beat a 
New Orleans, and splutter high Dutch with, i hasty retreat, but you would’nt hear to it? 
him, and pass yourself off for a real bona| Don’t you remember the nurse bringing in 
fide Judge, when you were only Judge of the little curly-headed children, anil how 





Probate, “for ? And then setting at table with 
him and Lavallé and the other big bugs, talk- 
ing over the affairs of the nation, drinking 
wine and cracking nuts and jokes, and what 
not? And when we got to New Orleans 
why did you pretend to my unsuspecting in- 
nocence that you had been in cities before, 
and knew all about city ways and doings? 
Was’nt that fraud per se; and getting my 
credulous confidence, was’nt that obtaining 
goods on false pretences? You remember 
old Lavallé? Was’nt he arum one? Talk of 
politeness, Ben! why he could take the shine 
off of you if you practised at a dancing school 
from now to millenium, and had the run of 
the French Ambassador’s kitchen besides 
Such easy manners—so self-possessed—so 
considerate—and such a power of face, not 





afraid she seemed of your touching them, 
and then Lavallé’s apologizing for his wife’s 
not making her appearance, (from indisposi- 
tion) and you excused him (as most sincerely 


;|1 did) when the wine and other refreshments 


were brought in on the silver waiter? Don’t 
you remember old Lavallé’s asking you what 
you would take—and your telling him you 
would take “ prandy strait,’ and his saying 
he did not believe he had any of that brand, 
but there was some very excellent cogniac ; 
and you decanting half a tumbler of the 
reverend stuff, and smacking your lips and 
saying it was ‘‘tevilish cood.” 

And then, when we were about leaving, 


.|how many French evtras and apologies and 


pressings to drink more and stay to dinner, 
and what not, and regret'ings that we were 
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to leave town so soon—and that his carriage 
was not at home to take us to the hotel—and 
such urgent insistings on our calling when 
we returned ; and then you snorted out that 
if he should ever come “to De Kalp,” you 
would be glad to see him “at Madame F.’s 
tafern, though it was not any thing ezfra.”’ 
When he parted with us so cordially, (the 
only really sincere part of the performance, ) 
what upon earth did you fumble in your 
pockets for? Ben, if you had offered him 
those two dimes, I should have had, out of 
sheer respect, to shoot you: it is well for 
you, old fellow, that you took your hands out 
of your pockets when I shook my head at 
you. 

And you thought, Ben, as we were going 
to the ‘“‘ Verandah,’’ that, ‘after all, these 
city fellows are petter than some men in the 
up-country think for, and they know in a 
wery little time a gentleman when they see 
him’’—which was complimentary to the town 
beyond its deservings ; for going to the “ Ve- 
randah,” having left our saddle-bags on the 
boat, we didn’t find it so, Ben; for that long 
gangling loon at the bar would not hear us 


value of the land, your reply was very nat- 
ural, Ben—* I know that, but you fool, don’t 
you see if J don’t puy it in I'll lose all I 
paid pefore.”’ I am glad, Ben, you got a 
good title at last; you deserved to have one. 
Perseverance will win, Ben,—if a man only 
holds on long enough. 

That vastation with which Bolus visited 
you, Ben, was a thing [ might remind you of 
as a lesson and a warning to your amiable 
credulity ; but I know that you have never 
forgotten it or him for a moment, and Bolus 
was an operator in his walk so thorough, that 
like Hyder Ali, he never left any thing for 
a successor to do. But I beg pardon for al- 
luding to this unpleasant business ; I cannot 
pursue this theme further. In the touching 
pathos of Chief Justice Collier, in the case 
of Jones vs. Jones, 13 Ala. Rep.—* It could 
subserve no other purpose than to awaken 
unpleasant recollections, and open still deep- 
er wounds which, though not healed, may 
have become less painful, because they have 
become chronic.” 

I laugh every time I think of the way you 
put it to H. G., when Henry cursed the 





when we ordered a room, but just pointed 
with his thumb over his shoulder: and we 
made out at last to translate his pantomime, 
and found out he pointed to a written label, 
(or libel,) to the effect that ‘‘ strangers with- 
out baggage must pay in advance ;” and we 
had to pay for dinner, supper and lodging 
before getting the same. 

What a hard run of luck you had, Ben, 
on the real estate you purchased near De 
Kalb. You gave for it more than it was 
worth; then Bennett, the blacksmith, who 
entered it in the land office for you, took the 
certificate in his own name; and it was held 
under judgment against him, and you had to 
redeem it for more than you first paid, and 
then under that abominable old law that made 
the land of the debtor bound by the first 
judgment, though sold under junior ones, 
they drew out another execution against 
Bennett—and then another—all of which you 
had to discharge, until, at last, they got the 
very oldest judgment of all to work on the 





[little bullet-headed bailiff at Philadelphia, 
‘the Choctaw, not the Quaker city, in 1838, 
when that high official came to him to tell 
him the grand jury were waiting for him. 
You recollect where he told him to go, and to 
what warm climate he consigned the grand 
jury, and what compliments he lavished upon 
those respectable dignitaries. With what 
an engaging innocence, Ben, you told him 
that “that was a wery tifferent tone from 
what he used when he was a candidate for 
tistrict attorney. Then he was wery civil.” 
|You told him “you put me in mind of a lit- 
tle runt pig leaning up against the crib, half- 
starved, and crying out sque—squee—sque- 
le-e-e ; but now you have got in and got fat, 
‘you put me in mind of that same pig growed 
‘up to be a saucy, chuffy poar—his tail all 
| cork-screwed around, going about, lazy and 
frothy at the mouth, and nobody can come 
‘near him, but he runs at him, bristled up, 
‘chuff! chuff!! chuff!!!’’ That, Ben, was 
‘a libel in the duplicate—by speech and pic- 





land, and you attended the sale and was bid-| ture both. 


ding more for it than the land was worth: 
and when some friend interposed to remon- 
strate with you for bidding more than the 


Moderation in all things, Benjamin, is a 
virtue I have often recommended to you, but 
I am afraid not always with success. To 
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use the luxuries of life in temperance is a 
hard thing to learn, but it is a wise thing: if 
you had practised it, Ben, you would not 
have gone into that arrangement with Tom 
Davis: you would not have insisted, as a 
condition to that fight, that you both should 
lock yourselves up alone in the room and 
fight it out: if the outsiders had not broken 
through the rules and the doors both, as soon 
as they did, the consequences might have 
been serious. But, Ben, I know you lament- 
ed the occurrence: indeed, you wore both 
eyes in deep mourning in consequence of it 
for a month afterwards. Let that be a les- 
son to you, my friend; and the next time 
you have a fight with a blacksmith, don’t be 
so selfish as to keep it all to yourself. 

Leuen Rogers came very near getting you, 
Ben, that evening when he beguiled you into 
the grocery under pretence of treating you, 
but really to take you at advantage, when 
you had just got off from ‘Captain Peter.” 
Leuen was a bloody-minded fellow. When 
he gave you the lie and you kicked him, it 
was a providential thing that the long spur 
struck him inthe side. You fell, but couldn’t 
get the spur out of his side, and when he 
drew his bowie and struck at you, he couldn’t 
come nearer than six inches to your body: 
you well remarked, Ben, that now was the 
time for a stiff lez—and well it was for you 
that you held it firm on the joint, or you 
would have been no more in the land of the 
living. When those men dragged him away 
from you, it was rather rough travelling over 
the ground you had, Ben, but better that than 
be carried out in a different fashion and not 
come back any more. 

When the gambler in Tuscaloosa flashed 
the pistol at you, for making some free ob- 
servations upon that large and useful class of 
professors of the fine arts, it was rather an 
odd time to stop the proceedings to institute 
a claim to the weapon, although, no doubt, 
you had the better title, though that was one 
of the instances in which possession is bet- 
ter than ownership; but the observation was 
equally true and appropriate that it was “a 
pretty pass of impudence the blacklegs were 
coming to, when they got to shooting a gen- 
tleman with his own pistol!’ Sensible to 
the last ! 

Old Anguish McIntyre! What a prodigy 





of villainy he was to be sure. He was to 
all other rascals what Bonaparte was to all 
other generals. It was a long and bitter feud 
you and he had, Ben. How did you come 
to fall into his hands so easily? When he 
flattered you up with being such a fine look- 
ing fellow; but you ought not to stuff your- 
self out with pistols and bowie-knives and 
the like: and you told him you did not have 
any—and then he drew his pistol on you and 
pulled out a document—he called it a libel— 
for you to sign on pain of instant death; 
and you had to toddle, Ben. But when you 
got your gun fe had todo the same, and make 
that little roan pony vamose the ranch in hot 
haste. You might have hit him if you had 
tried to bring him down at a long shot—but 
your eagerness to be sure of bagging him 
and bringing him home on a pole, was too great 
for a contingent fire. 

Ben, you deserved better luck than befel 
you when the Alabama man came over and 
got you to take depositions for him ; and, after 
spending two or three days at it, Kit Thomp- 
son, one of the commissioners, sitting by, 
but you doing all the work, the man pulled 
out a $20 bill on that swindling, mock-shin- 
plaster bank, (the Commercial Bank of En- 
terprise,) you, thinking it a bill on the Com- 
mercial Bank of Columbus, (on the same 
plate of which it was printed,) paid him ten 
dollars good money in change and gave Kit 
five dollars, in silver, for his share on account, 
as you told him to sweeten the gift, of his 
being ‘‘a poor tevil with a wife and six chil- 
dren to bread.” 

What an easy, cozy, familiar way you had, 
Ben, of getting along with Themis, and what 
liberties you sometimes used to take with 
the stuck-up, dignified old jade! Especi- 
ally when you spread your motion on the 
docket ‘for leave to file a few more addi- 
tional pleas ;”’ and that other time, when you 
asked the court to instruct the jury that “it . 
was rather the law that the giving of a note 
presumed a settlement of pre-existent ac- 
counts.’ Nor were you wanting in a nice 
and curious subtlety upon occasion: for ex- 
ample, when the man brought you the note, 
to sue on if the action could be maintained 
upon these facts, the payor and payee made 
a contract for the sale and purchase of the 
latter’s improvement on public land—the 
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payor to pay $100 cash on the next Friday ; | with these large virtues, let him who is with- 
but not having the money then, he gave the out them throw the first stone. 


note. You told your client if the note was 
given for the improvement, the Supreme 
Court had decided it was void, as against 
public policy, declared by the U. S. laws ; 
‘but if the money was to be paid for the im- 
provement, and the man not having the mo- 
ney, gave the note for the money, there was 
abundance of authority to prove that a note 
given for money was good ; but it was a tev- 
ilish nice pint,’’ and you ‘“‘toubted if the 
fool of a judge would see it’’—as, Ben, you 
might well have doubted. 

You were pretty pungent on one of your 
successors in the office of probate judge, 
when several of the wills having to be proba- 
ted again on account of having been wrongly 
probated before, you said that he ‘was get- 
ting to be a re-probate judge.” 

I never can sufficiently admire, Ben, that 
trusting faith of yours and that artless sim- 
plicity which were illustrated in the quiet 
and touching pathos of the reply you made 
when, with the privilege of old friendship, I 
asked you as to your prospects, and you an- 
swered that you were ‘ waiting for Bolus’s 
returning sense of justice!’’ Heaven speed 
its transit! May it arise early and journey 
late—for, Ben, it has an awful long road to 
travel before it gets home again! May you 
live until that happy re-union of long-dissev- 
ered friends—Bolus and his sense of justice! 

And now, Ben, old fellow, farewell ; I take 
my leave of you, Ben, witha feeling of some- 
thing more than regret, and as near as I can 
come to it, a soberness bordering on sadness. 
The world has not used you well, old fellow. 
It passes crude judgments on men. It judges 
by trifles: more by what is loosely hung 
about a man, than what is in andof him. A 
word of petulance, a pish or pshaw of im- 
patience it offsets against the sterling virtues, 
the fidelity to principle, the point of honor, 
the unswerving independence, the deep- 
grained honesty, the candor that cannot lie 
or feign, the real generosity and humanity 
that cannot help doing a kindness, and the 
placable spirit that cannot hold a sense of 
wrong: all these, Ben, were yours, and more 
than these—a brave and manly spirit, an art- 
less simplicity, a true heart and open hand; 
and if some weaknesses and faults mingled 








THE VOICES OF THE WOOD. 


Deep in the wild wood voices are ringing, 

Ever and anon, through the dark hanging trees,— 
Echoes they seem, all ethereal, flinging, 

Fitiully floating, their notes on the breeze. 


Is it the sound of the cataract rushing, 
Foaming and dashing along on its way ? 
Is it the voice of the crystal fount gushing 
O'er the bright pebbles in innocent play? 


Is it the song which the wood-bird is singing, 
Carolling gayly all guiltless of care? 

Is it the music of zephyrs soft winging 
Viewless their spirit-like course through the air! 


Oh, tis the whisper that cometh at even, 

Soft as when wafted o’er Eden’s fair trees, 

Solemn and pure as the converse of Heaven— 

“ The voice of the Lord,” as it floats on the breeze. 


Peaceful it speaks to my bosom’s wild heaving, 
Sweet are the accents that through my heart thrill; 
Gently it chideth my spirit for grieving, 

Though ’tis a murmur, so “ small’ and so “ still.” 


Earth is an Eden, while round us are wreathing 
Branches so verdant, and flow’rets so fair ; 

Earth is still Eden, while round us are breathing 
Voices that once at cool eve floated there. 


M. 
Morven, Aug., 1853. 





MODERN REPUBLICANISM. 
THE EXECUTION OF LOUIS XVI. 


We come now to consider the third great 
blow that has been struck for liberty in Eu- 
rope ; and it will not be difficult to show its 
close connexion with the Revolution that 
caused the death of Charles the First, through 
the links of the Revolution that deposed his 
son, and the one that freed the American 
colonies. The Revolutions caused by the 
struggles of man for liberty, are all mirrors 
reflecting with more or less brightness the 
same ray of light; some absorbing and al- 
tering; others flashing out with yet greater 
brightness the divine ray which cannot be 
obscured or destroyed. It has in the pro- 
gress of ages often disappeared, as light is 
sometimes long in passing through the dark 
regions of space from star to star; yet it has 
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always shone forth again and vivitied and en- 
lightened wherever it came. We still live 
just outside of the whirlpool of the French 
Revolution, and the nations yet feel the gid- 
dying effect of its impetuous motion. Not 
even now can men look calmly on its prog- 
ress and its termination; nor are they able 
to discern what was good in it and what was 
evil. It was a tempest that destroyed much 
that was admirable and excellent, and much 
that was worthy of destruction ; an earth- 
quake that shook down ancient and splendid 
temples in which false gods were worship- 
ped, destroying the lying priests, overturn- 
ing the deluding oracles, burying a gorgeous 
panoply of devotion, and at the same time 
crushing in a frightful death the young 
and the pure, the wise and the innocent; 
blending in one common ruin beauty 
and deformity, virtue and vice—that excel- 
lence which was venerable from age and 


that corruption which resulted from the long | tempted to plant it. 


accumulation of ancient evils. And the 
same storm and earthquake that thus bore 
down and engulphed this magnificent temple, 
cut through the morass in which it stood, 
and which had accumulated for centuries 
around it until the very air was evil, and to 
breathe it produced pestilence, and forcing 
a violent outlet, drained as it destroyed— 
purified while creating a tornado—swept into 
ruin what already tottered toa fall from the 
very corruptions it had raised around itself ; 
yet made more stable the things that re- 
mained, and carried off with itself the very 
causes that produced the ruin. 

The keystone of this temple was the king; 
and this keystone the men of the Revolu- 
tion with sacrilegious hands, yet with honest 
intentions, displaced by violence, and in its 
fall caused the whole fabric to come down in 
ruin. Unlike the men of Cromwell’s time, 
who with English deliberation, removed their 
king and replaced him by a Lord Protector; 
_as men might remove one keystone and re- 
place it by one of another kind—they with 
the haste of madmen tore it out as with a 
blast of gunpowder, and perished, Samson 
like, in the ruin their own hands had wrought. 
How strongly the leading men of the French 
Revolution remind us of the great Hebrew 
champion in his mixture of vices and virtues, 
in his love of country and debasing love of 








women; irregular, gigantic strength, and ab. 
sence of true wisdom to resist temptation, 
striking terror into his enemies and shaking 
down in a similar spirit of self-devotion upon 
his own head the temple that contained 
his country’s foes. 

No candid man at this time denies that a 
reformation was needed in the government 
of France. No one now asserts that the old 
abuses should have been allowed to remain, 
and that a just and economical administra- 
tion of affairs should not have been substi- 
tuted. 

A country where the power of the king 
was absolute, and where a long series of ty- 


rannical and licentious monarchs had sat on 
the throne, where the will of the people, as 
expressed in parliament, was never heard, 


where the power of the press did not exist, 
where religious liberty was unknown, and 
where persecution had followed all who at- 
A country where the 
nobles, forming a large and powerful class, as 


‘every son of a nobleman was himself a noble, 


were exempt from taxation and all State 
burdens, and at the same time enjoyed all 
State honors and emoluments; where the 
clergy formed another immense body likewise 
exempt from taxation and the bearing of bur- 
dens, and where the mass of the people had 
to pay all taxes and bear all burdens, and yet 
be without a voice in saying what those bur- 
dens should be, or how they were to be dis- 
tributed; where the king taxed the people, 
where the nobles taxed the people, where 
the clergy taxed the people, where the col- 
lectors of revenue plundered the people in 
raising the revenue, that they might enrich 
themselves ; and where there was no appeal 
and no means of making legal complaint. 
A country where the Bastile and the lettre- 
de-cachet had all the force of the Inquisi- 
tion; a country burdened with debt; ex- 
hausted by unsuccessful foreign wars as an 
outward sore, and by the general corruption 
of all ranks and the unbounded licentious- 
ness and extravagance of her kings and no- 
bles as an inward canker; such a country 
was rife for revolution. Moreover by the 
unavenged massacre of St. Bartholomew, by 
the persecution of the oppressed Huguenots, 
by the terrible and cruelly oppressive wars 
with other nations, by the long catalogue 
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of other national crimes, France had laid up| 
for herself a store of vengeance within and 
without. The measure of her iniquity was’ 
full, and the overflow of wrath was poured 
out upon her until the nations stood aghast. 
in horror. Savage races were not, as in old 
times, brought against her for punishment ; | 
barbarians of her own bosom came forth and 
rent and tore her with diabolical violence, as | 
pent up lava would tear and destroy the. 
mountain that contained it before its over- 
flow. The scenes of the French Revolution 
show that civilization contains within itself 
worse savages than the most barbarous times 
and nations can exhibit. But our object is 
not to describe the horrors, nor to explain 
the causes, that led to this revolution. We 
have only to deal with the death of the king 
and to show how, in our opinion, that death 
was necessary to the cause of republican 
liberty. We do not justify the indiscrimi- 
nate use of the guillotine; we do not justify 
the cruel death, or the death at all of Marie 
Antoinette ; we do not justify the manner in 
which Louis was tried or treated before death ; 
we condemn the cruelty that marked both 
his trial and his end. Nor do we in any 
manner justify the mode in which the French 
Revolution was conducted; we should not 
like to see it repeated; yet we are not sorry 
that there has been a French Revolution, and 
that such an ebullition of popular rage has 
occurred; because it tends more forcibly 
than all the teachings of philosophy to show 
the evils of misgovernment; it proves more 
clearly than a mathematical demonstration, 
that popular rage and mob violence follow 
tyrannical power. It might as well be as- 
serted that pent-up waters will not break 
forth and overthrow all before them, as that 
an oppressed people when they acquire power 
will not abuse it. 

The French Revolution is a commentary 
written in fire and blood upon the misgov- 
ernment of kings. We do not attempt to 
extenuate its evils ; we should as soon think 
of apologising for an earthquake : nor do we 


and wish, that whenever a people are as 
much oppressed as were the French, that 
then again and again this moral tornado 
shall sweep over the land, until kings and 
rulers have learned a lesson of justice and 
forbearance ; for as surely as a burning coal 
applied to powder will produce explosion, so 
surely will human nature burst into bloody 
and terrible extravagances when released 
from great oppression. 

But to our subject—the death of the king: 
was it right? We take it for granted that 
no one will deny that a tyrannical monarch 
may be resisted by his subjects. No one in 
this country, and few in civilized Europe be- 
lieve, with divines of the Church of Eng- 
land in the time of James and Charles, that 
any resistance to regal power is a sin against 
God. The question is this; was Louis a ty- 
rant, and if so, how far was resistance to him 
just and necessary? What then is tyranny? 
We define it as the arbitrary exercise of ab- 
solute power. There are but three sources 
of government; by the consent of the peo- 
ple frequently asked; by conquest and long 
continued custom ; and by Divine Right. If 
a king governs by divine right, then must 
he govern according to divine law; or if he 
fail to do so, he is false to his trust—he is an 
impostor—and as such must die. Custom 
may be as readily changed as it was created, 
and conquest may be reconquered. The 
consent of the people often sought must be 
the foundation of true government. Such, 
no matter how named, will be republican in 
character. Louis did not govern by divine 
right, or if he claimed so to do, he deserved 
the death he received. Nor did he govern 
by the consent of the people ; they consent- 
ed to his death. He ruled by custom, de- 
rived from the conquests of his ancestors, and 
from the long habit of submission in the peo- 
ple. If wesay then that any exercise of ar- 
bitrary power is tyranny, and that no length 
of time, however long, can make that right 
which is itself wrong; if we say that an ab- 
solute sovereign exercises a power to which 


censure it any more than we should utter a|he has no right, we say that an absolute sov- 
voice of wrath and anger at the ruin wrought] ereign is a tyrant and as such deserves death. 


when the city of Sodom was destroyed. We 


We will not, however, take this advantage 


do not deplore the French Revolution ; we|in the present case, and thus condemn Louis. 
deplore the causes of which it was the legiti-| Although we do hold that any sovereign 





mate and necessary result. And we expect{who has the power that he had, and does not 
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exercise it by the consent of the people, does in 
the very exercise of that power sentence him- 
self to death, and justly deserves it. Let us 
look farther into the merits of this case, and 
see whether other charges cannot be brought 
against Louis, than simply that of holding by 
descent arbitrary power. But first let us see 
how to treat a tyrant when you have proved 
him to be one. 

There are but three ways of disposing of 
such a character; either to expel him the 
kingdom and keep him out; to confine him 
for life, or to put him to death. We do not 
“ask which is most expedient ; but which he 
best deserves. When one monarch usurps 
the throne of another, the tyrant is either 
exiled or imprisoned; the usurper, himself a 
king, perhaps a kinsman, does not like to 
shed royal blood, by form of trial. If he 
slay him he does it secretly, and is ashamed 
to confess the deed. But when the people 
have risen against tyrants, and have deprived 
their former head of power, it becomes a 
grave question, how can his kingship be abol- 
ished. If he is banished, he is only a king 
in exile, and may return with other kings to 
regain his throne. A banished king is still 
of the blood royal. Imprison him, and you 
create among his subjects that sympathy 
which in exile he obtained from foreign prin- 
ces. He is still a king; you cannot uncrown 
him; he was born to this honour, and only 
leaves it at death. To remove his kingship 
you must slay him. Death only can solve 
the bond that birthhas drawn. His title and 
authority come of his descent; it is in his 
blood, and you must shed blood royal to an- 
nulit. The ancient Athenians, whena citizen 
was too popular and they feared his power as 
likely to prove a kingly one, ostracised him 
into honorable banishment. We refuse pub- 
lic confidence and deny office to our great 
men when we cannot trust them. The axe 
is the ostracism of kings. And the only way 
to show distrust of them and their power, is 
to put them in that condition in which their 
power is harmless. We hesitate not to say, 
that a regal criminal, no more than any other 
criminal, should escape punishment for crime. 
If he has committed or sanctioned murders 
in the exercise of the power that he holds, 
either by himself or by his subordinates, then 
he deserves death. 


Louis came to the throne ina time of trou. 
ble and turmoil, when even those who cared 
little for existing abuses clearly saw that 
some abuses must be removed, or the gov. 
ernment must fall. The country was fright- 
fully governed ; some reform was absolutely 
necessary. Louis was absolute; he had 
power to render the government a better one; 
he could lessen abuses, regulate affairs and 
equalize burdens; he had power and oppor- 
tunity to make his people happy and himself 
popular. No king ever had such a fine field 
opened before him to earn for himself the 
proud title of benefactor and father of his 
people. England and the United States had 
set examples of popular government, and 
proved that the people were at least capable 
of participating in the management of pub- 
lic affairs. The people of France now clam- 
oured for this share of power; hitherto the 
king with his nobles and clergy had ruled, 
and this immense mass of evil had resulted. 
Now the Tiers Etat—the mass of the Na- 
tion—wished that some share of the burdens 
should fall on the hitherto privileged classes, 
and that the powers of government should 
be more equally distributed. Only two cour- 
ses were open to the king; he should either 
have granted willingly and at once all that was 
just in the demands of his people, or he 
should have held firmly the reins of power, 
defied all opposition and ruled as his fathers 
had done. He did neither; he could nei- 
ther quell the storm nor shun it. While his 
people were making Constitutions, he was 
fashioning locks; and instead of studying 
the divine art of ruling men, he was ham- 
mering away at a base mechanical employ- 
ment. When danger came, he could neither 
anticipate nor escape it ; and when his palace 
was assailed by an infuriated mob, he nei- 
ther gave orders to fire upon them, or to 
cease from firing when resistance was use- 
less; and leaving his brave body-guard of 
Swiss without orders and without a com- 
mander, he escaped with his family and took 
refuge in the Convention. Naturalists tell 
us of that foolish bird, the ostrich, that when 
‘utterly bereft of its small senses by the fear 
of an enemy, it thrusts its head into the sand 
or the nearest bush, and esteems itself safe 
from danger because it cannot see its foe. 


| How much like King Louis; he shut his 
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eyes to danger, and lo! the danger ceased to| geance of generations of crime. Through- 
exist; he deserts his post, rushes into a Con-| out the Palatinate of Germany had gone up 
vention of enemies for protection, and be-|to God the cries and groans of homeless, 
cause the firing is distant and he is still un-|starving multitudes, when by the order of 
hurt, thinks that itis all well. We have else-| Louis XIV. that fair land was ravaged and 
where called him the King Log of his time,|its peaceful inhabitants butchered or driven 
and the comparison is not out of place.|off, its towns and villages burnt, and the 
Some heathen nations wisely worship the| whole land rendered desolate. The south of 
heavenly bodies—the sun giving light andj France had been made a place of mourning, 
heat, making food for man and thus preser-| when the same King sent his bloody dra- 
ving him in life—the moon and the stars| goons into the households of his own sub- 
guiding him by night. Others worship the|jects, that by the persuasive argument of 
storm and the tempest—the thunder crash/ fire and sword they right be converted from 
and the lightning stroke. Others more de-|a faith they believed true to one they knew 
based worship stocks and stones. Of this|to be false. And when vast numbers had 
last class was King Louis. He was to the) been slaughtered and 50,000 families had 
Kings who had founded and strengthened the | been forced into exile, his Moloch purpose 
monarchy, what a rough statue of Hercules, | was accomplished, and the King’s conscience 
executed in coarse sand-stone, is to the liv-! was satisfied, while the soil of France was 
ing, breathing, working demi-god. What} drenched with blood, and the air filled with 
matter if the idol is thrown down from its| lamentations and cries for mercy. Upon the 
pedestal and destroyed? entire frontier of these colonies the war- 

For an absolute ruler to permit evils which| hatchet had been dug up and the terrible 
he can prevent, is to create evils for which| horrors of savage warfare been let loose to 
he is responsible; and he is therefore guilty | gratify the passions of the House of Bour- 
of every evil that passes under his govern-|bon. None had been spared; the scalping 
ment. knife and the torch had done their work, and 

We accuse Louis then of being an ab-|the wages of blood were paid from the trea- 
solute ruler in a government full of crimes. sury of the French Kings ; for the monarchs 
We accuse him of permitting, and therefore | of this House have the unenviable reputation 
of sanctioning, the existence of evils that he! of being the first who stirred up the passions 
had power to prevent. We accuse him of of the savage, and offered gold as the price 
neglecting and abusing the trust placed in| of human scalps. The cry of agony and 
his hands for the good of the whole people.| terror that went up from the royal family of 
We accuse him of being a mechanic when France, was but the echo of that midnight 
he should have been a king. We accuse} wail from horror-stricken multitudes which 
him of the death of his Swiss guard and of! resounded through Paris on St. Bartholomew’s 
his subjects slain in the assault. We accuse| day, when 80,000 Huguenots perished by 
him of imbeciltty and ignorance ; high crimes| command of a King and Queen of France. 
in a King at the head of a State. Finally It had reverberated from the ravaged plains 
we accuse him in the name of all the crimes’ of Germany, from the vine aia hills of 
of all his ancestors; as he inherited their| /sunny Languedoc, from the broken-hearted 
place and their power, he was responsible for sufferers chained unjustly in the galleys, or 
their acts, and received the consequences of from the homeless exile, and had acquired a 
their deeds. peculiar note of horror, when in the far off 

Other men suffer for their crimes in per-; woods and mountain valleys of America, the 
son, or in their families; they lose life or | infant’ s wail and the woman’s shriek had been 
wealth or power or character, and their de- united in a cry of suffering and terror, as the 
scendants in being deprived of their fathers’ | sav age mingled again in one common stream 
advantages are punished for their fathers’ | the blood of mother and child. It was this 
misdeeds. It is not so with Kings; they in-, echoed cry that startled Europe. The blood 
herit full honors and full power, and with| of these thousands called from the earth for 
them the heaped-up and long-delayed ven-| vengeance; and it came, full measured, 
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heaped up, running over. Men stood aghast after she had expelled the sons of Pisistratus 
at the sight; they knew not that the’ fromthe throne, and had beaten back the ar- 
time of settlement had now come; nor did mies of Persia. We must read the annals of 
they see thal impartial justice, whose in-| Rome when the Tarquins were driven out, 
visible balance rod extends over centuries,/and the Republic established. And we find 
having beheld one scale slowly filled with that these ancient nations, whose literature 
the accumulations of crime, now suddenly exerts so powerful an impression upon modern 
poured into the other the lives and hopes and ‘intellect hated the very name of king, applied 
happiness of the whole family of royal crim- ‘to every absolute ruler the title of ty: rant, and 
inals, and thus visited with terrible ven-| esteemed king-killing a worthy occupation 
geance the sins of the fathers upon the chil-| for free citizens. The democratic doctrine 
dren. ‘of the perfect equality of all men, first pro- 
How compleie the punishment, and how ™ulgated in our Declaration of Indepen- 
certainly had retribution been meted out to dence, and carried out in our system of gov- 
the offending race, and been carried back to €rment, set on fire the feelings of the op- 
the source from whence the evil flowed. pressed French people. And hurried on by 
Upon the people of France had oppres-| excitement, goaded by centuries of oppres- 
sion fallen; by the people was the op- Sion, accustomed to cruelty and blood, re- 
pressor torn down and destroyed. The strained by no religious motives or true 
whole fabric of society had been so con- | teachings, animated ‘by such examples as 
structed, that redress in a legal manner, history set before them in ancient times, and 
could not be obtained, and the whole fabric| With the whole mass of society corrupted 
of society was, in consequence, uprooted and from top to bottom, the people plunged into 
overturned in the efforts to redress evil. The the excesses of the Revolution, and the na- 
church and the nobility had lent their aid to tion appeared like one huge mass of shriek- 
the cause of arbitrary power ; and the church Ing bloodshedding madmen, let loose from 
ceased to exist, the estates of the nobles ‘Bedlam to work their will. However much 
were confiscated, and their possessors per-| ‘some may deprecate the execution of the 
ished on the scaffold or sorrowed in exile. | king, the boldness and the courage of the men 
Never was there a more complete overturn, ‘who counselled it is deserving of all praise. 
never was there a more thorough and search- 'When we consider the despérste condition 
ing retributive vengeance than was made | of affairs in France at the time this deed was 
by the people of France upon the rulers of resolved on and executed; when we know 
France. And having spoken of the previ- the fact that the kings of Europe had united 
ous two executions as resulting from the ven- together to invade that country to rescue and 
geance of a monarch, and the resistance of revenge the king, and that their armies had 
the higher classes, (so that they might with |driven into rout the brave but undisciplin- 
propriety be described as kingly and aristo-|ed masses opposed to them, and that when 
cratical,) we speak of this execution as es-| the Republic was declared, these armies were 
sentially and entirely democratic. Such it) within afew days’ march of Paris; when 
was in the intention of those who struck that we recollect these things, and remember also 
blow for liberty. They slew Louis because | ‘that public sentiment throughout all Europe 
he was a King, and they gloried in the kill. | was opposed to the action of the French 
ing, because they believed it essential to the leaders, and that a large portion of their own 
advancement of democratic principles. And people were secretly or openly hostile to 
if we seek out the reasons and examples that them, there is a degree of sublimity, an ex- 
prompted them to this deed, apart from the tent of moral daring i in their action unpar- 
oppression under which they had suffered, | alleled in history. They declared a Republic 
we shall find them in the free people of an-| when kings and emperors were victoriously 
tiquity, in the conduct of Cromwell and the marching on Paris; they struck off the head 
Puritans, and in the successful efforts of our of the king while the soil of their country 
‘American Revolution. was overrun with invaders ; and with every 
We must consider the glorious age of Athens, | prospect of present destruction and future 
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exeeration before them, they uttered a loud long will this. stat e i things continue? It 
protest against the misgovernment of kings. must have speedy overthrow; the present 
How well Danton’s gigantic figure of speech | anomalous condition of Europe cannot last. 
expresses their situation and their action, | The least cessation of vigilance, the least re- 
“The coalesced kings threaten us, we fling laxation of power, or the exercise of that 
at their feet as our gage of battle the head power beyond the point of forbearance will 
of aking!” These men felt that they were precipitate kings and people into a contest 
devoting themselves to death and, worse than | that will shake every throne and nation in 
death, toa loss of that reputation which is,Europe. The army of the king is as an 
dearer to man than life itself. We again extinguisher to quench any blaze that bursts 
quote Danton, the master spirit in this move- forth; yet what if the extinguisher be in- 
ment. When he uttered the sentiment, “let. flammable, and itself take fire? Soldiers are 
my name perish, but let the Revolution be but men; the doctrine of equality makes 
accomplished,” he expressed fully the sen- them citizens with full rights. What effect 
timents of his associates, and exhibited a would be seen if they assert those rights, and 
degree of self-devotion and self-sacrifice, refuse to fire upon their fellow citizens? Eu- 
compared with which the courage that cross- rope would be at once revolutionized; and 
ed the bridge of Lodi shrinks into insignifi-' kings and their thrones, with all the adjuncts 
cant cowardice. of noble and priest, would pass away as in 
The French Revolution is generally con-'an explosion of gunpowder. The time is 
sidered a failure, because it did not result in ripe for this, and the sooner it comes to pass 
a permanent Republic as its authors expect- the better. 
ed and intended. The end is not yet; na-| If every royal family in Europe should 
tions cannot easily make great and thorough perish in blood, and be cut off at one dead 
changes; time is an important element in blow, without leaving a single scion of roy- 
forming character, and time enough has not alty to continue the race of kings, the na- 
yet been allowed for all the good to dev elop tions of the old world could hold a joyful 
itself that will result from this mighty effort jubilee; and would then begin to lay the 
of the human race to free itself from bon- | foundation and to build up the superstruc- 
dage. Many sapient criticisms were no ‘ture of fair freedom’ stemples. It would ben- 
doubt made in ancient times while the es- | efit the world to destroy its royal houses, 
caped Hebrews were toiling through the wil-| ‘just as it is of use to society to destroy the 
derness ; and when having left a land of races of wild beasts that prey on man. The 
plenty behind them, they spent many years |lion may be king of beasts, yet men destroy 
in desert-wanderings. Yet the forty years ‘him whenever he is found, or keep him only 
succeeding their great revolution, although | as a curiosity to be stared at; so should they 
apparently idly and uselessly spent, were not treat those who make themselves kings of 
wasted; it formed the education of the na-' ‘men. Let them mount the Scaffold or fill the 
tion, and Israel became what that forty years Lunatic Asylum. 
made it. Although at present the face of; The world will not improve until this is 
affairs in Europe presents a darkened coun- done; these useless and hurtful excrescences 
tenance, and the power of the sword in the on society must be lopped off before any 
hands of kings, together with the influence of beneficial permanent change can be made. 
priestcraft, keeps down the people, yet even It is necessary to pull down before you can 
this is an advance upon the former state of | build up, and to clear away the rubbish of 
things. For it is an acknowledgement that | the Old before you can erect in its place the 
kings no longer rule by authority alone; ‘New. Men now are no more bound to obey 
thers is no more a feeling of loyalty; the | a king because their fathers did so, than 
divinity that doth hedge a king has pbaleni \they are to wear the garments, use the ar- 
to exist, and now monarchs confessedly rule | mour, speak the dialect, and follow the cus- 
by the power of the sword. They are brought. toms of their ancestors. One generation 
face to face with the people, and the strong- | cannot prescribe rules and maxims for the 


est rules because he is the strongest. How! regulation of another; those who lived an 
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hundred years ago cannot claim the right to 
direct men who now live, in the cut of a coat 
or in the style of habitation; and the tailor 
or the architect who would require men to 
follow the fashions made by their artizan an- 
cestors, and to receive their dresses and 
build their houses by such models as had he- 
reditarily descended, would be laughed to 
scorn and be kicked out of society. Gov- 
ernment is but the garment of a nation; it 
is the habitation in which it dwells, and the 
cumbrous character of kingly government is 
well represented in the burdensome splendor 
of ancient armour, useless against the force 
of gunpowder, or ir the dreary grandeur of 
ancient castles, strong fortresses, when first 
erected, yet now easily battered down by 
modern artillery. 

We repeat it; the royal families of Europe 
must not simply be removed, they must be 
destroyed. That which is waxing old and 
is ready to perish must be made entirely to 
vanish away. No settled peace will come 
to Europe and the world until this is done. 

We are not of that rose water class of 
philosophers who deplore the French Revo- 
lution because of its excesses, nor do we re- 


gret the wild irruption of those Goths and 
Vandals who fore to pieces the rotten em- 


pire of Rome. Both were needed, and the 
world is better for such rough surgery. Each 
was like fire applied to a gangrened sore 
that was destroying the constitution; the 
corroding mischief was burnt out with pain, 
and good results from the apparent evil. 
There are now no barbarian nations to pour 
down as on the worn out civilization of an- 


ducted by the priestly hierarchy and the he- 
reditary noble; they are parts of one whole, 
bound together by the same spirit of op- 
pression and the same lust of power. In 
fact, King, Priest, Noble, form a Tripod of 
Despotism ; and upon it sits that evil spirit 
which now bears rule over continental Eu- 
rope. They are the triple manacle that 
bows down body, soul and mind—the three- 
fold cord, tightly twisted, that hampers eve- 
ry effort made for ease and freedom. And 
the spirit of liberty sits, a bound Sampson, 
with strength untried and with locks not yet 
full grown. If she knew but her own pow- 
er, these manacles and cords would be only 
as the green withs and the hempen ropes 
that were burst asunder as soon as the ef- 
fort was made. What matter if the chains 
that bind a freeman are torn off and thrown 
away; what matter if the broken cord and 
|wrenched off hand-cuff be cast into the fire 
and be destroyed? What matter if in se- 
curing freedom for the nations of the world, 
king, noble and priest perish together? Eu- 
rope now needs a deluge as much as ever 
the old world did. These ancient customs 
of kingly government—antediluvian at once 
in extent of years and in amount of crimes 
—must perish, and the world be renovated 
by a new and uncontaminated race. Nor 
will it be in this case that the masses perish, 
and the single family escape. This deluge 
will be one of fire, and will strike, as does 
the lightning, the tall summits and tree-tops 
that lift themselves proudly above all lower 
things, whilst it spares the Ievel plains and 
‘the lonely valleys, fertilizing and enriching 





cient times, and to renovate by putting fresh one as it destroys and shatters the other. 
life into the exhausted frames whose corrup- | We expect this, and we hope for it; and the 
tions had made them fall an easy prey. The | sooner it comes the better, both for those who 
Governments of Europe do not fear from) have to suffer and for those who expect to 
without; the French Revolution has proved, | cease from suffering. 
and the convulsive throes of the nations still) Many may condemn us for the sentiment 
prove, that each people possesses within it-| here expressed; many may shrink back from 
self that renovating power, (call it barbarian, | contemplating such a scene of horror as must 
call it Vandalic, call it democratic, call it be presented when these things come to pass. 
what you will,) which seeks to overturn and, We do not delight to look on human suffer- 
utterly to destroy that which is corrupt and ing, yet we can still less tolerate the exhibi- 
corrupting, that which checks and turns back | tion of human crime. We do not glut our 
the human mind in its onward march toward eyes with the sight of an execution, yet we 
liberty and happiness. ‘consider hanging a just punishment for mur- 
And this work must be a thorough one. der. Let the criminal suffer, and let his pu- 
The throne of the king is guarded and con- | nishment be proportioned to his crime is the 
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dictate of reason, and is at once the law of 
man and the law of God. 
Our opinion, therefore, clearly is, that if 


every royal house, if every hereditary class | field on which to build. 


of nobles, if every priestly hierarchy in Eu-| 
rope were destroyed—aye! if the king’s 
palace, the noble’s 


should have the earth that they have 
cursed so long and wearied by their iniqui- 
ties, open beneath them and swallow up all 
their inmates, so that their very place and 
memory should perish—if these things could 
be, then might the world shout for a great 


deliverance, in the same spirit and for the 


same reason that the chosen people rejoiced 
when the king and his host sank like lead in 
the mighty waters. And while we shall take 
no part in producing, and take no pleasure 
in witnessing the baptism of fire and blood 
that will be poured out on the Sodom and 
Gomorrah races that .oppress Europe, we do. 
not anticipate it with horror, we will not la-| 
ment when it comes, we shall not mourn 
when it is over. 

We hope and believe, we assert and know 
that when it has passed away there will not 


be left a Sea of Death—black, lonely, des-| 


olate, a perpetual monument of wrath—but 
the eye will rest upon a smiling plain—rich 
and beautiful—well fitted for the abode of a 
renovated race. 

We have thus traced the march of Mod- 
ern Republicanism from its birth in the 
minds of the reformers until the present! 
time, when it is the adopted policy of all) 
who have obtained and of all who are strug- | 
gling for freedom. If to one man more than 
to another belongs the praise of having giv- 


all Scotland, dared to tell Mary Stuart that 
monarchs, as well as subjects, were amena- 


ble to law, and should be resisted and pun- 
ished if they did wrong. To Oliver Crom-| 


house of pride, the lord. 
ly cathedral and the pretending convent 
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ried into practice the principles derived from 


‘the Puritan followers of Knox and Crom- 


well. They had less to destroy and a fairer 
France has not yet 
succeeded, and Continental Europe is far 
behind France; there is so much to destroy 
and so much work to be done that ordinary 
men shrink back from the task; and unfor- 


tunately Europe is now wanting in great 


leading minds. There must come forth some 
man of intellect and character, who will 
dare to take his life in one hand and his rep- 
utation in the other and risk—aye, and if it 
be necessary,—lose both to accomplish this 
great and holy purpose. The time for this 
great work draws near, the hour approaches, 
the nations sit expecting, yet the man has 
not come. His forerunners have appeared, 
their cry has gone forth, and we may hope 
that ere long from some obscure position,— 
some unexpected Nazareth—the voice of the 
Master will be heard, gathering together the 
‘separated elements, bringing order out of the 
present chaos, destroying the old, creating 


‘from its shattered fragments the new, giving 
, another life and breathing another existence 


into the inert mass that now only needs the 
breath in its nostrils to be quickened into 


life and strength and beauty. 





LINES. 


[FROM THE GERMAN. | 


| Thou art dying! and thy soul to God is fleeting, 

Oh Lady! whose glad voice I used to hear ; 

How throng the thoughts of many a joyous meeting 
| Ere thou knew sorrow, or ere | knew care. 


T hou wert lovely, and alas! alas! how often 
Ve gazed on thee, or listened with delight, 


| How did this worldly heart with sadness soften, 


en it birth, that man is John Knox; and this| 
principle started into being when he alone of 


When weeping friends foretold thy death to night! 


Lady, when last we met thy charms were fading— 
Thy fragile form was sadly bowed with pain— 
| Yet thy soul’s light my faithful memory aiding, 
Brought thy youth’s image freshly back again. 


| They tell me thou hast nobly borne life’s duties— 
| Nor have they lightly been upon thee cast— 


well belongs the sen praise, in having so | And peace is gilding with unfading beauties 


effectually “expounded the meaning of ucx| 
| We still may toil on sadly—spirit-broken, 
| Our tearful eves bent on the things of earth, 


—in having produced so clear a commenta-| 
ryon his text of resistance—that future times | 


Thy sunset moments now declining fast. 


| Yet is thy friendship still a cherished token 


could not fail to understand the precept or | “Our souls are not iasensible to worth. 
hesitate to imitate the example. 

To our own forefathers do we give the 
highest honour, because they so wisely car- | 


| Whose brightest future is, alas—Despair, 
i 


Still ’tis a double sorrow thus to lose thee, 
Since thy pure spirit soon will hover where 
No yearning of a sinful soul pursues thee, 
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Notes and Commentaries, on a Voyage to 
China, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Education in China; Female Education ; 
Treatise of Pan-Hoei-Pan; Religion of | 
the Chinese; Roman Catholic Missiona- 
ries ; Modification of Church Rites ; Pro- 
testant Missionaries; Tuleration; Empe- 
ror’s Address on expelling the Roman Cath- 
olic Missionaries ; Chinese objections to 
Christianity; Arguments of a Parsee 
against Christianity ; Revolution in China 
as ameans of Evangelization. 


The religious and moral opinions of a peo- 
ple may be gathered from the theory and 
system of education which prevail amongst | 
them. The intelligence of Andrade, his 
knowledge of the Chinese language, and his 





association with Chinamen for twenty years: 
entitle his statements to respect; for this. 
reason I translate the following paragraphs | 
from his well written volumes : 

‘The treatise on Chinese education was 
composed more than three thousand five hun- 
dred years ago; its foundation exists in the 
sacred books. Even in that epoch the Chi- 
nese were persuaded that the attentions giv- 
en to the social condition, contributed very 
much to withdraw the human species from 
its natural rudeness and render it a friend to 
order. Thus, visits, salutations, presents, 
public and private decency, are not formali- 
ties resulting from custom; they are estab-, 
lished by laws, respected and observed by | 
all, from the Emperor to the meanest of his 
subjects. 





‘‘ Chinese legislators desired—1. To regu- 
late the customs relative to the civilization | 


— 


obtain honors, he must climb up by the same 
gradations through which the distinguished 
man who gave him life elevated himself, 
‘The Chinese, in spite of their endeavors, 
do not perceive in other nations any point of 
comparison with their own; and they find 
in this an additional reason for persuading 
themselves that the sciences and philosophy 
originated in their country where they have 
been cultivated in all ages by very many 
learned and great men. Filial piety pre- 
scribed in the L-Y-King, the work of Fou. 
hi, and in the Chou-King, a work extracted 
from the annals by the wise Confucius, the 
former the first, and the latter the second of 
the sacred books, was always respected, stu- 





‘died and followed, in the assurance that it 


was the virtue of all others most capable of 
rendering the nation happy. 

‘‘The common people of China, as I have 
already told you, are ignorant; the agricul- 
tural and commercial classes in general, im- 
perfectly understand the classic al books : 
attain honor and virtue, it is sufficient to Pr 
low the doctrines drawn from them, which 
are based on filial piety, considered, by ex- 
cellence, the virtue of man. The elucida- 
tion of this virtue fills many volumes; the 
limits of a letter will not embrace a clear 
notion of it. 

“Observing in practice the good resulting 
from their education, I asked another litera- 
ry man, who was the founder of so sublime 
a doctrine? He replied: ‘The first work of 
the creator was to separate light from dark- 
ness; obscurity is neither good nor useful; 


the genius of evil is a dark principle. Tien 
‘(Heaven or God) is the fountain of light su- 


perior to the sun: therefore, to deny light 
to the people is to be the enemy of God and 
man. 


of the people. 2. To promote the study of | | *Qur legislators, setting out upon these 
the language, history and philosophy. 3.’ principles, succeeded in establishing the best 
To prohibit offices or public employments laws: the most commendable rule in the 


from being conferred on men who were not school of Confucius, for the direction of 


distinguished by merit and virtue. The sons. public education, requires every one to be 
of illustrious parents, that is, those who prompt to do what he says, and to say what 
were devoted to the service of the country, | che does. The laws and custom forbid that 
were obliged to make their fortune the same | our education should be contradictory. The 
as if they had descended from obscure citi- lessons of parents, of masters and of society 
zens ; being deficient in talents or lazy, they are always in harmony. We tell our chil- 
fall into the order of plebeians. The son in-| dren that they ought to adore God and be 
herits the property of his father; but to just: in the schools they learn the same and 
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they observe the same in the father, the mas-]system of Copernius and of Galileo, the pro- 
ter,and in the emperor. Citizens distinguish-| ject of opening navigation by the east and 
ed by merit and virtue enjoy public esteem ;|then encompassing the earth by the west ; 
this reward is enough to extol education in|and they persecuted the discoverers of im- 


our land. portant truths in proportion as they were 
«The principles of our education are found | virtuous ! 
in the Chou-King, in the place where it} ‘The fact is that in Europe there existed, 





treats of morality, of philosophy and of gov-| there exists and perhaps ever will exist men 
ernment: the simplicity of its style and the so attached to darkness that the weakest 
clearness of its proofs, constitute its merit. | light i is to them a ray precursive of horrible 
Its language is full of energy and of evi- | torment. The Chinese gvovernment and the 
dence; it carries conviction to the very soul. |men who direct public education in this em- 
It does not regard the passions nor the pre-| pire exemplify the saying of Solomon— It 
judices: in men it beholds only man. It is easier to govern an enlightened people 
considers war and despotism as devouring than the rude and ignorant.’ 
fires; when the light of the consuming, ‘ What shall I say of the education of wo- 
flames has passed away, they leave ashes men? Even in Greece, the land of light, 
and tears. Men have many wants and little their education was slighted! In India as 
strength, so that the superfluity of some may soon as they enter upon adolescence, they 
not be the necessity of others: therefore, | are placed in harems and ruled by tyrants of 
ambition and luxury are reputed to be rocks'a new species, that is by monsters who be- 
to public happiness; and the sword, which long to no sex. In China, for fashion’s sake, 
the king grasps, an instrument to take his women are lamed when born. Nevertheless 
life, should he use it unjustly. The learned they cultivate the mind: observe the flight 
call it (the Chou-King) the school of virtue; which the genius of the celebrated Pan- 
the father of justice and of truth; the law Hoei-Pan took and you will see that the sex 
derived from heaven; the art of reigning; ‘shines wherever the education of women is 
the rule of all ages, &c.: behold the institu-!| attended to. 
tor of the divine doctrine which we follow.’| ‘‘ At fourteen years old,’ says Pan-Hoei- 
If Iwas struck by the good result of Chi- Pan, I came from my paternal home to the 
nese education, I did not wonder less at the house of Tsao-che-chou, who was selected 
eloquence of the scholar. ‘by my parents to be my husband. I did not 
“In truth, if the power of the state de- reach thirty years of age without acquiring 
pend on the spirit of the people, if strength experience in many things, and I learned 
proceeds from union of will, they should ‘be | the obligations of one- half of the human 
inspired with the sentiments which their in-' race which by nature has been subjected to 
terests require. In their infancy is the pe- the other. While in my father’s house I 
riod to perfect their hearts and fill them with | was docile to the instruction I received; I 
love for the public good. Then only can was careful to profit by the lessons of those 
they be habituated to recoil more from shame. who gave me life, in the assurance that they 
than from death; from this mode only, will! were “all designed for my future benefit. As 
they prefer merit to opulence, talent to birth, | soon as I was a woman I took care to fulfil 
and virtue to distinction. Virtues extol man:'my duties, persuaded that the way to be 
thus he is sober, liberal, sincere and com- happy myself consisted in rendering con- 
passionate. ‘tented the man who had chosen me in the 
“For more than four thousand years the bonds of matrimony. [In China children 
Chinese have respected and venerated men are affianced in infancy, and married when 
eminent for virtues and letters: in Europe,| they attain a suitable age.] To obtain this 
to our shame be it spoken, the most plausi-| good result it is necessary to practice while 
ble and honorable discoveries for the human | single the lofty virtues which men exact in 
race were condemned. They condemned the persons of those destined to bring them 
as absurdities the sphericity of the terrestri- | offspring and to participate in their domestic 
al globe, the existence of the antipodes, the troubles. Maidens deceive not yourselves: 
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if in your paternal home you fail to dis-| tion, yield to any habit which displeases bebe 
charge your duties, you will never be good husband, or may not be an example to her 
mothers, nor very long succeed in pleasing children and servants. She ought to make 
your husbands. To attach you to them I the care of the house her principal employ- 
have written this work, which I offer you in ment, but so regulated as not to be a slave at 
the hope that it may be profitable.’ jany moment. She should be industrious jn 
‘¢ Pan-Hoei-Pan divides her treatise on the every thing, but without inconvenience ; 
education of females into seven chapters: I amiably agreeable, but without affectation, 
give the substance of the fourth which is | &c.’”’ 
sufficient to impart a correct notion of the! The stability of government, the safety 
education given to Chinese women. and happiness of society depend upon the 
“¢The qualities which make a woman’ morality, the education and on the religion 
lovely,’ says Pan-Hoei-Pan, ‘maybe reduced of the people. If they are generally well 
to four: virtue, words, figure, actions. Her instructed and are controlled by sound mo- 
virtue should be perfect and constant; a wo-|rals, it is of little or no consequence to the 
man must be docile and always honest; she | well being of society what forms of worship 
should weigh her words and use them to the or what theories of religion they observe. 
purpose. If she is instructed she should Under this restriction, errors in religious be- 
make no display of erudition; a woman who) lief do not affect the community; the influ- 
frequently cites the poets and philosophers, | ence, the terrible consequences of misbelief 

















never pleases; but she secures esteem when | 
she knows how to conceal her knowledge to 
be used on proper occasions. When speak- 
ing of the sciences and literature, she should | 
be concise, even to those who desire to hear | 
her. 

«Vanity, the common passion of both 
sexes, holds great sway over ours: as it is 
displeasing to see exhibitions of vanity in 
others, we should control it in ourselves. A 
woman becomes insupportable whenever, by 
her expressions and manners, she exacts the 
attention and esteem of persons around her. 
This defect and others that spring from it 
should be avoided, as we should be con- 
vinced we ought never to open our mouths 
to offend. 

«¢ Regularity of features, delicacy of com- 
plexion, elegance of form, and every thing 
which in common opinion completes a beau- 
ty, doubtlessly contribute to render a woman 
lovely ; but it is not in the charms of her 
person, in my opinion, that a woman should 
seek to make herself loved. Beauty does 
not depend upon ourselves, and I claim those 
qualities which may be acquired; they far 
exceed those of nature. 

*«* A woman is handsome in the eyes of 
her husband when she uniformly manifests 
softness in her voice, mildness in eyes, clean- 
liness in her dress and person, modesty in 
her discourse, and above all, when she ac- 
cords to him respect. She ought not, in ac- 








and disbelief will be known and felt hereaf- 
ter, when too late for correction. 

If we consider carefully and without bias, 
the immense population, the degree of in- 
formation or education; the state of man- 
ufactures, agriculture, commerce and litera- 
ture; the safety and security afforded by 
the government to the lives and property 
of the citizens generally; their social hap- 
piness and contentment as a people; the 
paucity of crime compared in this respect 
with the Christian nations of the West;* if 
we observe, too, the suavity of manners, po- 
liteness; the advanced state of moral or 
psychological science, and lastly, that the 
Supreme God of the Universe is recognized 
amongst them; I say if we keep all these 
things in view, the philosopher and statesman 
may well question whether change of religion 
among the Chinese, their conversion to Chris- 
tianity might not be fatal to the existence 
of the government and the present happy 
condition of Chinese society. It is probable 
that the people of no nation or government 
are superior to the Chinese in this respect; 


*It is certain that the Chinese place more value on hu- 
man life than we do in the West and always exact life for 
life, and however corruptible the judges may be in other 
points, in cases of homicide and murder they have prov- 
ed themselves to be inexorable. It is remarkable that the 
Chinese never carry arms as parts of their personal at- 
tire; neither knives, pistols nor swords are worn, as Was 
once the universal fashion of Christian gentlemen of all 
nations. 
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therefore, it is to be feared, their political and 
worldly condition cannot be improved by 
evangelization. Indeed, it may be anticipa- 
ted that the words of our Saviour instruct- 
ing his disciples, will be sorrowfully proved 
to the Chinese—* Think not that I am come 
to send peace on earth; I came not to send 
peace, but asword. For I am come to seta 
man at variance against his father. and the 
daughter against her mother, and the daugh- 
ter-in-law against her mother-in-law. And 
a man’s foes shall be they of his own house- 
hold.”* Evangelization will bring to the 
Chinese, as it has to all other people, dis- 
putes, dissentions, hatred, malice and blood- 
shed; not because there is want of purity, 
or there is any defect in Christianity itself, 
but because the followers of our Saviour do 
not universally imitate him in charity and 
meekness of spirit. 

Be this as it may, we may look at the na- 
ture of the labors and difficulties which 
Christian Missionaries in China must en- 
counter, and entertain ourselves with con- 
jectures on the degree of success that awaits 
them. 

The Chinese are not Atheists: generally 
speaking, they are rational Deists; and their 
worship is ceremonial. The images and 
shrines of Budhist temples, being tangible 
representations of the supposed attributes 
of God, like the pictures, crucifixes and holy 
statuary of Roman Catholic churches, first 
arrest and then enchain the attention of the 
people, especially of those whose minds 
have not reached independent operation 
through knowledge and discipline. The re- 
ligion of Budha is tangible, palpable to the 
senses ; and in this respect, does not differ 
more widely from the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, as I have seen it exhibited in different 
parts of South America, than Romanism 
does from the ceremonial worship of high 
church Episcopalians, or from what certain 
protestants denominate Puseyism. 

It might be anticipated from this fact that 
the Roman Catholic missionaries encounter 
no very great difficulty in gaining the con- 
sent of the Chinese to enrol them as mem- 
bers of the church; the transition from the 
formalities of the Budhist temple to those of 
the Roman church is seemingly so simple 


* Matthew x., 34, 35, 36. 
Vor. XIX---78 





that no violence is done to that description 
of prejudice which is established by habit. 
The attention of the people having been fix- 
ed by the formalities of tangible worship, 
they listen to the teachings and exhortations 
of the priests and comprehend and believe 
the grand truths of Christianity. 

Roman Catholic priests comprehend what 
politicians understand by the word expedi- 
ency; they are careful not to violate pre- 
judices, nor establish religious rules diffi- 
cult or disagreeable to observe; and the 
church ceremonies are, if possible, mould- 
ed to suit the taste and genius of the parish- 
ioners. In Mexico and other countries of 
South America, the Spanish Roman Catholic 
priests did not hesitate to alter or to add to 
the church rites according to their fancy; in- 
deed the Conte Carlo Vidua, an Italian tra- 
veller, born in the centre of Catholicism, 
was shocked to see in Mexico how the cere- 
monial of his creed had been overloaded. 
He says :—*“ La nostra religione, voglio cre- 
dere che sia stata conservata intatta dagli 
Spagnioli in quanto al dogma; ma in quanto 
al riti ed alle pratiche, !hamro caricata di 
tante esteriorita, che agli orchi stessi dum 
Italiano nato ne! centro del Cattolecismo ris- 
tuccano e ributtano.’’* 

The precept to be all things to all men has 
been liberally construed; the Romish mis- 
sionaries from the time almost of its discov- 
ery, did not fail in any part of South Amer- 
ica, Spanish or Portuguese, to bend the rites 
or ceremonials of the church to the preju- 
dices or rather to the mental simplicity of 
the Aborigines :—in their wrestling with the 
devil in such cases, the priests thought prop- 
er to “take alow hold.” They studied to 
make the church ceremonies attractive to 
the eye and impressive to the imagination, 
while they carefully avoided the imposition 
of any rules, whose observance might be irk- 
some to the children of the forest. Frequent 
repetition of forms made them customary ; 
and some of them have descended and are 
observed in modern times. I have seen effi- 
gies of the birth of our Saviour, of his trial, 
passion and death, and resurrection, all of 
life size, borne through the streets in proces- 
sion. An effigy of the Virgin kept in a 


*Lettere del Conte Carlo Vidua publicate da Cesare 
Balbo.—Lib. iv. Tomo iii. Torino 1834. 
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nate to the provincial authorities of Spain 
without the aid of a single company of Eu- 
ropean soldiers. Throughout India the Eu- 
ropean is feared, but hated; while in the 
Philippines he is almost loved.* Let us not 
forget that all Spanish America owes its con- 
dition of Christianity and civilization to the 
labors of Roman Catholic missionaries, chief- 
ly of the order of Jesuits; and the work has 
been accomplished in three centuries. 


chapel at Payta, on the coast of Peru, was 
wont to weep tears of blood on Good Friday ; 
and the wounds in the effigy of the crucified 
Saviour were wont to bleed afresh on that 
day. Insome of the South American cities, 
the events of Good Friday are dramatized 
in the church for the information of the 
people. 

Within twenty years the drama was ef- 
fectively enacted in Brazil. A French wri- 
ter speaking of the ceremonies of Good Fri-| The self-sacrifice and devotion of the Ro- 
day in Rio de Janeiro describes the scene in’ man Catholic missionaries in China, were 
achurch. ‘It is seven o’clock: enter the frequently mentioned to me, while at Canton, 
church of Terceiros near the palace; the jn terms of approbation and admiration, by 
people crowd in masses, the darkness is al- | protestants of all sects. On their arrival 
most complete, and dark drapery conceals these fathers in the church assume the Chi- 
the choir. Suddenly the priest mounts the ‘nese costume, queue or tail and all, and at 
pulpit, and, after a few moments of self-com- once plunge into the interior. Instances are 
munion, he begins his sermon on the passion. | cited of some of them not being heard of for 
The Brazilians are a nation of orators, and it twenty years: and then they were discov- 
may be said of them that eloquence does ered to be the centre of some little Christian 
not depend on him alone who speaks, but | community of Chinese “ created by their ex- 
also on the listener. No matter what may | ertions through the blessings of the Re- 
be the state of mind on entering the temple, | geemer.” By at once assuming the garb 
it is impossible not to be moved by every and mode of living of the Chinese, they ac- 
word recalling the sacrifice, and inviting us| quire the language much in the same way as 





to repent; but when, after enumerating the 
pangs of Christ and the ignominies heaped 
upon him, the Priest suddenly cries, Behold 
the Saviour you have murdered, the great dra- 


pery falls and Jesus (in effigy) appears Te- DJ6, 
posing in the tomb, surrounded by his disci- 


ples and guarded by the Roman soldier, it is 
impossible not to perceive the religious ter- 
ror which rushes through the assembly, and 
we may imagine what was the influence of 
those great religious dramas of the middle 
ages, exhibited to a credulously wondering 
congregation.’’* 

These statements go far to explain the fact 
that Roman Catholic missionaries, wherever 
they go in heathen lands make more prose- 
lytes, ten to one, than protestant missionaries 
of all denominations. As an illustration of 
the success and beneficial results of the so- 
cial and political condition of a people, 
springing from the labors of Roman Catholic 
missionaries, we may look at the Spanish 
possessions in the Philippine islands. There, 
the missionaries have brought the aborigines 
to a tolerable state of civilization, so that 
three millions of Indians are held subordi- 


*Denis. Histoire de Bresil. 


children do. 


Protestant missionaries have nothing in 
their forms of worship which is tangible, 
| palpable, to invite the attention of the peo- 
Their teachings are, as it were, con- 
fined to abstract principles, doctrines not 
likely to be attractive or interesting to uned- 
ucated, ignorant people. To remedy this 
difficulty several plans have been adopted. 
Under the pretext of gratuitously healing 
the sick and wounded, hospitals have been 
established and schools instituted, in order 
to exhibit to the Chinese the practical work- 
ings of Christian benevolence, and to secure 
attention to the oral instructions of the mis- 
sionaries and to induce the Chinese who re- 
ceive corporeal benefit from the hospitals to 
accept and read translations of the Scrip- 
tures. Thus far the success of these efforts 
has been very small. 

Between the years 1807 and 1847, both 
inclusive, the Protestants of England and 
United States have sent to the Chinese 110 
missionaries, Episcopalians, Baptists, Pres- 
byterians and Methodists. Of this number 


* Lettere del Conte Carlo Vidua.—Lib. v. Torino 1834. 
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14 have died, and 30 have retired, leaving; 
66 still in the field at the close of 1847. 

The labors of Christian missionaries began 
in China with the Nestorians as early as the| 
year A. D. 505,* more than thirteen centu- 
ries since and have been continued to the) 
present time. Nevertheless, it is generally 
conceded, at least by protestant writers, that 
an exceedingly small number of Chinese 
have become dona fide Christians—possibly, 
not equal to the number of missionaries la- 
bourers sent amongst them, unless we in- 
clude all who have assisted at worship and 


well refuse to be judged by evidence fur- 
nished by themselves.’’* 

Toleration may be reckoned among what 
may be termed unpracticed abstractions :t 
even the fundamental law of our country is 
not sufficient to enforce it in all cases in the 
United States. In this respect the history of 
the Mormons may be referred to. 

The spirit of proselytism and toleration 
are incompatible ; toleration requires forbear- 
ance, while the proselyting spirit, which is 
the missionary animus, stimulates interfer- 
ence with religious notions, opinions or prac- 





















submitted to the ceremony of baptism./tices not in conformity to the views of the 
Many Roman missionaries considered all to, | missionary or religionist. In Europe the 
be converts who attended to the rites of the| Roman Catholics and Protestants are intole- 
church, taking little notice of the dogmas: | rant of each other mutually, and equally vio- 
‘* Molte ceremonie e poche prediche, rari cate-| lent, and are restrained in a great degree, 
chismi.”’ “It is hardly possible to doubt when. | from perpetrating acts of hostility on each 
reading the letters of these two men, (Du-| other, by the advanced condition of po- 
fresne and Gagelin,) [Roman Catholic mis-, litical science. The same is true of the 
sionaries, | both of whom were martyred for | United States, where Mormonism and Mil- 
the faith thus preached, that they sincerely | lerism are not tolerated: the burning of the 
loved and trusted in the Saviour they pro-| convent in Boston (the Athens, &c.) and 
claimed. Many of their converts also ex-|of the churches of Catholics, in Philadel- 
hibit the greatest constancy in their profes- | ‘phia, may be submitted in proof. The va- 
sion, suffering persecution, torture, imprison- | rious sects of protestants are not tolerant, 
ment, banishment and death, rather than de-' even of each other. The laws protect the 
ny their faith, though every inducement for. Jews; but the public opinion of Papists and 
prevarication and mental reservation was Protestants who constitute the majority of re- 
held out to them by the magistrates, in or- ligionists, is against them. The Jews do not 
der to avoid the necessity of proceeding to tulerate Christians; they cannot mingle with 
extreme measures. If suffering the loss of them connubially without infringing the rules 
all things, is an evidence of piety, many of, of the Synagogue. Nor have the Romanists 
them have proved their title to it in many more spirit of toleration in their views of 
ways. But until there shall be a complete matrimony, nor do they harmonize entirely 
separation from idolatry and superstition ;; amongst themselves; the priests of different 
until the confessional shall be abolished and orders quarrel; Dominican, Franciscan, Be- 
the worship of the Virgin, wearing crosses nedictine, Carmelite, &c. 

and rosaries, and reliance on ceremonies and| The doctrine or notion of the St. Sebas- 
penances, be stopped; until the entire Scrip-'tianists, a Romish sect numerous in Brazil 
tures and the Decalogue be given to the con-| and Portugal, is not more absurd than that 
verts; and until, in short, the great doctrine of the Mormons, Millerites, New Harmony- 
of justification by faith be substituted for the ites, Shakers, Budhists or Brahmins. But 
many forms of justification by works, the from being accustomed to moderate differ- 
mass of converts to Romanism in China can ences, their absurdities escape notice of the 
hardly be considered as much better than) proselyting spirit; it seeks broad and glaring 
baptized Pagans. Their works and influence 
on their Pagan countrymen show how little 
leaven of godliness there has been in the 
lump, and both priests and people cannot 


*The Middle Kingdom, vol. 2, p. 324. 

tIn reply to an application of certain midshipmen to 
visit in ladies’ society in a foreign port, the Captain of the 
frigate said: “The abstract principle of midshipmen go- 
ing on shore to visit ladies 1 admit and admire, but I 
don’t adit the practice of the abstraction; therefore, gen- 
tlemen, I'll be ———— if you shall go out of the ship.” 








“The Middle Kingdom. 
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opposition of views. A handful of self-con- be true, it would be that of China. You 
fident priests place themselves on the shores yourselves admit that we worship the Su- 
of China, and without knowing the language, preme Being in a decorous and worthy man- 
absolutely entertain the fond hope of per- ner; and we worshipped him long before the 
suading 360,000,000 of people, that they use of writing was known among western 
must adopt the religious views they came to nations. Before your petty nations came 
teach, or be utterly lost. Were they to add into existence we constituted a regular and 
a thousand missionaries a year, they would powerful empire. But, as its duration af- 
exert more influence than at present and ac- | forded occasion to corrupt the religion of the 
celerate the completion of the work; but if people, we tolerated the bonzies of Fo, the 
at the same time one were to add a gallon Talapdins of Siam, the followers of Mahom- 
of Cologne water every day to the Atlantic med, the Jews, the fanatics of San-Kium and 
ocean, in expectation of perfuming the Chi- yourselves: and viewing all men as broth- 
na sea, the two enterprises would be achieved ers we never punished ‘them because they 
about the same time: the Christianity of the | erred, for error is not a crime. The tribu- 
Chinese and fragrance of their sea would be nals of the empire do not condemn your ab- 
acknowledged universally on the same day. | surdities, but pity them; still, they cannot 
The efforts are hopless of success and ab- forgive you for coming from the end of the 
surd ; until Papist and Protestant propagan- | world to rob us of peace, and to sow amongst 
dists learn to tolerate each other, that is for-)a happy people the errors and animosities that 
bear mutual reproaches, and confine their la-|consume you. We have detailed informa- 
bors to convincing others by persuasion of tion of the evils you caused in Japan. There, 
their own absolute correctness of doctrine. |twelve religions flourished under the auspi- 

Certain tracts, under the name of Small ces of a moderate and prudent government ; 
Books on Great Subjects, contain useful hints you scarcely appeared when discord disturb- 
for those who cannot abide the existence of ed those islands and human blood was shed 
any views, opinions or practices not in con- in them all. The same happened in Siam 
formity to their own. These honest fellows, land in the Mollucas, and would succeed 


“ feel that they are right ;’’ and so do those 
honest fellows who oppose them, but these’ 
cannot perceive that those have the privilege | 
to feel. 

About the beginning of the last century 
various disputes and discussions took place 
among the different orders of Roman Cath- 


olic missionaries in China. Some of their’ 


converts resisted the Emperor’s commands 
touching ancestral rites; and the statesmen 


of the empire represented that the tendency | 
of the new religion was to undermine and 


destroy the authority of the government. 
The facts stated and opinions expressed, pro- 
voked from the Emperors, edicts against the | 








among us; I am bound to preserve the em- 
‘pire from so fearful a scourge. I am tole- 
rant; but I expel you, because you are not; 

on the contrary, hating each other, you seek 


to instil into the Chinese people the poison 
you carry in your own hearts. I do not con- 


demn you to death, nor order you to be shut 
up in dungeons, as they do in Europe, men 
of better judgment. In China we do not 
convince by violence nor sustain religion by 
means of executioners. Go then, and bear 
with you to some other land your disagree- 
ments ; and may you learn to be more wise. 
Vehicles and boats are ready to conduct you 
to Macao, and soldiers to watch over your 


propagation of Christianity, and in 1724, ‘security. Go; and in Europe be living wit- 


Yungching ordered the missionaries to leave 
the empire. 
On a certain day he caused the missiona- 


nesses of my justice and clemency.’’* 
From that time to the present the motives 
of Christian missionaries have been more or 


ries of the different orders to assemble at| less suspected; and the government has oc- 
Court, and addressed them a farewell speech, | casionally manifested its fears of their influ- 


in substance as follows: ‘“ Toleration always 
appeared to me to be a bond of union 
amongst men and nations, and the first duty 
of sovereigns. If any religion can claim to 


ence which it deems to be in some manner 
subversive. 
But there are, comparatively new yet, very 
*The Middle Kingdom.—Andrade. 
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serious obstacles thrown in the way of Chris- 


visit their shores, and ask, what good it will 








tian missionaries of every denomination. do them, to change their long tried precepts 
Both in India and China, disputants and trac- for the new fangled teachings of the Bible? 
tarians have sprung up who labor to prove The pride of learning is a great obstacle to 
that Christianity is not true; and to dispar- the reception of the humiliating truths of the 







age those who profess it. 

“Tn the account given by Mr. Medhurst 
of his labors, is a notice of a tract written 
against him by a Chinese, in which he ar-| 
gues, ‘that it is monstrous in barbarians to 
attempt to improve the inhabitants of the 
celestial empire when they were so misera- 
bly deficient themselves. Thus introducing 
among the Chinese a poisonous drug, for 
their own benefit to the injury of others, 
they were deficient in benevolence; send- 
ing their fleets and armies to rob other na- 
tions of their possessions, they could make 
no pretensions to rectitude; allowing men 
and women to mix in society and walk arm 
in arm through the streets, they showed that 
they had not the least sense of propriety : 
and in rejecting the doctrines of the ancient 
kings they were far from displaying wisdom: 
indeed, truth was the only good quality to 
which they could lay the least claim. Defi- 
cient, therefore, in four out of the five car- 
nal virtues, how could they expect to reno- 
vate others? Then, while foreigners lavish- 
ed money in circulating books for the reno- 


| 


Gospel everywhere, but perhaps especially 
in China, where letters are so highly honor- 
ed and patronized.’’* 

It is related that a certain protestant mis- 
sionary solicited a lot of lumber at the first 
cost for the purpose of building a church, 
and urged it on the ground that whoso giv- 
eth to the poor lendeth to the Lord. Almost 
immediately after obtaining the lumber he 
sold it at a hundred per cent. advance and 
thus made a good speculation. The same 
missionary frequently visited a distinguished 
Chinese portrait painter, and exhorted him to 
embrace Christianity. He had presented him 
a copy of the New Testament in the Chinese 
language. (ne day the portrait painter was 
exhausted of patience, and said: ‘ Me no 
want-she see you—you take-y too muche-y 
me teem (time)—you make-y talk-ey one 
hour. Some piece man want-she he face-y 
just now—that one hour me make-y thirty 
dollar. Me make-y read that book; me 
think-ey that book no proper—me see in that 
book that your Joss take-y some piece loaf 
and piece fish and make-y feed too much-ey 


























vation of the age, they made no scruple of men, women and chilo. Me think-ey that 
trampling printed paper under foot, by which big lie. Cheenaman no can believe that pig- 
they showed their disrespect for the inven- eon. Me see other big lie. How can make 
tors of letters. Further, those who would dead man walk-ey; no can do.” 
be exhorters of the world were themselves| Flimsy as such arguments may appear to 
deficient in filial piety, forgetting their pa- us, it is no easy matter, as Mr. Williams 
rents as soon as dead, putting them off with suggests, to combat their influence on the 
deal coffins only an inch thick, and never so minds of the Chinese. He who succeeds in 
much as once sacrificing to their manes, or the effort will prove himself to be inge- 
burning the smallest trifle of gilt paper for nious, very strong as a logician and learned 
their support in the future world. Lastly, asa theologian. 
they allowed the rich and noble to enter of-| In the discharge of their holy office, mis- 
fice, without passing through any literary ex- sionaries are obliged, from its very nature, 
aminations, and did not throw open the road to exhibit by argument and_ illustrations 
to advancement to the poorest and meanest drawn from various sources, not only the 
in the land. Fron: all these, it appeared that truth of Christianity, but also the untruth of 
foreigners were inferior to the Chinese, and every other religious doctrine they may meet 
therefore most unfit to instruct them.’ \in the field of their labors. In China, for 
“To these arguments, which commend example, they should be prepared to demon- 
themselves to a Chinese with a force that’ strate incontrovertibly to the meanest as well 
can hardly be understood by a foreigner,'as the highest capacity, the absurdities of 
they often add the intemperate lives and the religion of Budha, of Fo, and of the 
reckless cupidity of professed Christians who} * The Middle Kingdom.—Vol. p. 378, °9. 
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other various religious creeds in fashion: in 
Arabia he must be equally prepared to grap- 
ple with the fallacies of the Koran; in India 
he must encounter Budha, Brahma, and Zo- 
roaster. To accomplish these ends, a mis- 
sionary should be endowed with a high or- 
der of intellect, and be highly educated ; for, 
if he should fail, not in the estimation of the 
Christian world, but in the opinion of mis- 
believers whom it may be his lot to teach, 
to make good his positions against any sys- 
tem of misbelief he may attack, a triumph, 
temporary though it may be, is given to his 
opponents and the march of Christianity is 
interrupted. 

These notions were suggested from look- 
ing over an octavo pamphlet of 221 pages, | 
of which the following is a copy of the title, 
page: ‘Discussion on the Christian Reli- 
gion; as contained in the Bible, and pro-| 
pounded by Christian Clergymen and Theo-| 
logians ; between Pestonjee Monockjee, Ed-. 
itor of the Jam-I-Jumsheed, and the Rev. J. 
M. Mitchell, Editor of ‘The Native’s Friend. | 





Bombay, arrived in this Presidency in 1829, 
and soon after commenced religious discus. 
sions on the Hindoo, Mahommedan and Par. 
see religions. He is admitted to be one of 
the most able, intelligent and zealous mis. 
sionaries ever sent to this part of the world. 


'The remarks he has published against the 
different systems of religion professed in 


this country have late:y been answered and 
refuted by the respective members of the 
native community. But owing to the con- 
version of two ignorant boys of their tribe 
in 1839, through the instrumentality of Dr. 
J. Wilson, the Parsees showed more than or- 
dinary zeal and earnestness in their religious 
discussions with this distinguished missiona- 
ry, who published an elaborate work against 
the Parsee religion in the beginning of 1843, 
containing more than 600 pages. In July 
| 1842, the Parsees published a bi-monthly 
magazine, (afterwards monthly) of 64 pages, 
Ste entitled the ‘ Kahnooma-i-Zurtoshtee’ 


or ‘Guide to Zoroastrians,’ with the two-fold 


object of defending their own religion from 


saith the Lord. sinlaniak 1. 18. 

‘Prove all things, hold fast that which is 
good.—1 Thessalonians v. 21. 

‘Let every man be fully persuaded in his 
own mind.—Romans xiv. 5. 

‘Let Truth and Falsehood grapple. Who- 
ever knew Truth put to the worst in a free 
and open encounter ?—.Milton. 

‘The course of argument and fair reason 
cannot be impeded.— Bombay Government. 

‘Bombay. Printed at the Dufter Ashkara 
Press. 1845.’” 

It seems to me almost certain that all the 
Parsees and natives of India who read this 





production will be satisfied, not only that the’ 


Rev. J. M. Mitchell has been routed in argu: 


ment, but that the doctrines of Christianity | 
are absurd and fabulous. Consequently, a 
blow has been struck which must retard the 
progress of Christianity in Hindoostan. 

To show the ability of this Parsee writer, 
and the scope of his researches in connec- 
tion with the subject, I quote some passages 
from the ‘“ introduction’’ which explain the 
origin of the controversy. ‘It may not be 
amiss to remark that the Rev. Dr. John Wil- 
son, missionary of the church of Scotland at 





’ | tian missionaries aaa refuting the Christian 
religion. 
* * * * * * 

‘Christian missionaries themselves have 
from time to time challenged an unrestricted 
examination of the religion they offer to the 
Natives. Their challenge has been duly ac- 
cepted by the Parsees, as will be evident 
from the discussion herein offered to the 
public. But the matter shall not rest here. 
The Editor of the Jam-i-Jumsheed avails 
himself of this opportunity to declare his 
readiness to discuss, on a more extended plan, 
with any Christian missionary, two important 
and extensive subjects, viz: the internal and 
external evidences of Christianity, and the 
authenticity of the Bible—subjects which he 
has carefully studied and minately investi- 


gated for several years, and on which he is 


prepared to conduct a calm and courteous 
discussion with any Christian layman, divine 
or clergyman who may be disposed to come 
forward and accept his challenge. These 
discussions will, it is hoped, be productive of 
much good, and no evil.” 

This clever Parsee, like the Chinese ad- 
versaries of the Christian missionaries, points 





to the vicious, immoral condition of Chris- 
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tian countries with much force. He seys— | than in any other country. We are no more 
“You refer me to the present and past secure in our property of every kind, than 
condition of Europe, America, and the Is-|if we were savages; perhaps we are upon 
lands of the Pacific in proof of the moral in-|the whole Jess so.’ The Rev. T. Belham 
fluence of Christianity. Let us see, Mr. | says, [Progress of Improvement, 1814, p. 9, | 
Editor, what the Rev. S. Chandler, an or-| ‘The present times in England are bad. Vice 
thodox Christian and a priest, says on this; and immorality in every shape abound in ali 
subject, (History of Persecution.] ‘If any | ranks and descriptions of the community.’ 
person,’ says he, ‘ were to judge of the na-|‘If,’ says another orthodox Christian writer 
ture and spirit of the Christian religion by | of learning, [ Christian Remembrancer, 1833, | 
the spirit and conduct only of too many, win | ‘if 200, 000 persons, who in London alone 
have professed to believe in it, in a// nations, | support themselves by vagrancy, dishonesty, 
and almost through a// ages of the Christian | prostitution and theft, average 12 shillings 
Church, he could scarce fail to censure it as | a week, as the produce of their crimes, the 
an institution unworthy of the God of order | country is taxed £6,000,000 a year for their 
and peace, subversive of the welfare and. Support. The estimate is probably underra- 
happiness of societies, and designed to en-| ‘ted. It has been calculated that the annual 
rich and aggrandize a few only, at the ex-| depredations in London exceed £2 000,000 ; 
pense of the liberty, reason, consciences, ‘and that it has 60,000 prostitutes, (some say 
substance and lives of others. What is the | 80,000; ;) 75,000 persons were taken into cus- 
best part of Ecclesiastical History, better|tody there in 1832.’ ‘In Ireland, so con- 
than a history of the pride and ambition, | spicuous for its religious fervency, morality 
the avarice and tyranny, the treachery and/is indeed at alow ebb. A clergyman who 
cruelty of some, and the persecutions and | sometime ago visited it, left it as his opinion 
dreadful miseries of others?’ Bishop Kid-|that it was Gospel-hardened, { Presbyterian 
der, {Demonstrations of the Messiah, } anoth-' | Penny Magazine, October, 1834.] With re- 
er Christian Ecclesiastic of high rank and ‘gard to the morality of the Irish, their own 
learning, is of opinion that—‘ Were a wise | countryman says: ‘ Nothing but the dread 
man to choose his religion by the lives of of the law and fear of punishment bridles 
those who profess it, perhaps Christianity their fury, prevents them from turning the 
would be the Jast religion he would choose.’! whole country topsy-turvy and reducing to 
Peruse, sir, with serious attention, these ad- one frightful chaos all the elements of socie- 
missions, which orthodox Christians them-| ty,’ [O’ Croly’s Essay, 1835.] Dr. Ryan in 
selves have been obliged to make; and pon-|his ‘ Philosophy of Marriage,’ page 18, thus 
der on the confessions truth has elicited from: describes the immoralities of the British me- 
them. tropolis: ‘ According to the reports of the 
‘Without going so far as America or the| society for the prevention of Prostitution in 
Islands of the Pacific, let us see the present) London, established under the patronage of 
moral condition of your own country, Great) the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the city in 
Britain and Ireland. In this most civilized | 1836-39, it appears, that it has been proved 
country of Europe, where the ‘benign influ-| that upwards of 400 individuals in London 
ence of Christianity’ universally prevails,| procure a livelihood by trepanning females 
‘the whole system of trading and shopkeep- | of from eleven to fifteen years of age, for the 
ing,’ says R. Griffith, ‘is deeply stained with purposes of prostitution. That during the 
falsehoods and fraudulent practices; drunk-/ last eight years, there have been no less than 
enness and fornication are extremely preva-| 2, 700 cases of disease arising from this cause, 
lent; malice, envy, revenge, blood-thirsti- in children from eleven to sixteen years of 
hess, uncharitableness, slander, pride, hatred, age, admitted into three of the largest hos- 
and contempt of poverty, widely pervade all pitals i in London. Not less than 80,000 pros- 
ranks and conditions, and not the least, the titutes exist in London, a great proportion of 
Christian priesthood.’ The writer of a book whom are of tender age. It is computed 
called ‘Thoughts on Executive Justice,’ | that 8,000 die every year, and yet the num- 
says, ‘There are more crimes in England ber is On the increase. It is lamentable to 
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observe that scarcely a day passes without 
bringing to light, by means of the public pa- 
pers, some new act of seduction, of deser- 
tion; and how often has the humane mind 
bitterly reflected on the amount of life sac- 
rificed, either by disease or suicide!’ This, 


sir, is a just and impartial estimate of the | 


wretched condition of morality under the 
influence of Christianity,—a picture drawn 
on the spot by your own countrymen by or- 
thodox Christians, whose evidence I have 
purposely selected and preferred quoting, in 
order that no one can question its accuracy. 
Though I have not had the good fortune to 
visit England, yet some of my friends who 
have been there, corroborate the truth of 
these facts and statements; from which it 
appears beyond doubt, that the Christian re- 
ligion has proved a weak and inefficient 
check against vice and immorality, both pri- 
vate and public. 

‘‘« If aman were to select any part of the 
British metropolis,’ says a Native who lately 
visited England, [Manuscript Journal of a 
Residence in Great Britain, by a Parsee,| such 
as St. Giles’s or Shoreditch, what will he 
find there? Hundreds and thousands of 
poor, wretched, miserable beings, unable to 
read or write, of depraved and sinful habits ; 
many of them the illegitimate offspring of 
those Christians, who, having gratified their 
lust by seducing the mothers of these chil- 
dren of wretchedness, have abandoned them 
to poverty, destitution and crime,—many of 
them the progeny of abandoned, dissolute 
parents, who brought their children up to 
habits of thieving from childhood. These 
call aloud for Home Missionary exertion and 
for the liberality of the English in their own 
country. Visit any seaport town, or any 
place in the neighborhood of a military sta- 
tion in England, and there see the streets 
thronged with multitudes of unfortunate wo- 
men, who, blessed by their Maker with at- 
tractive features and having fallen victims to 
unprincipled men, who cast them off after a 
short season, haunt all the public thorough- 
fares, set public decency at defiance, use 
language of a most horrible and obscene na- 
ture, and continue in the path of vice, until 
disease puts an end to their wretched exist- 
ence.’* 


’ *“Crime has increased in a quintuple ratio as com- 


| ‘Almost every Overland Mail. that ar- 
rives from England every month, brings hor- 
| rid particulars of the immoralities and shame- 
less atrocities committed by all classes of 
Christians in ‘the land of the blessed Gos. 
pel,’ as youcallit. We receive almost every 
month heart-rending accounts of parents 
murdering their own children, wives their 
| husbands, brothers avenging on their sisters, 
and vice-versa; priests and clergymen com- 
mitting violent assaults, murders and depra- 
dations; actions for bigamy, criminal con- 
versation, perjury, assumpsit, trespasses, lar- 
ceny, burglary, treason, and a host of other 
offences; persons of rank and intelligence 
fighting duels, committing suicide and other 
‘abominations of the Lord;’ shocking instan- 
ces of drunkenness, lewdness and other vices, 
disgusting in the extreme, and less frequent 
even among ‘the benighted heathens.’ 

‘‘ Behold the moral influence of the Chris- 
tian religion in your own country, Mr. Edi- 
tor! and reflect on it seriously, befure you 
again refer me to ‘the present and past con- 
dition of Europe, of America, of the islands 
of the Pacific and of the world.’ There is an 
English proverb which says ‘‘ Charity begins 
at home.’ I would therefore recommend 
that all the generous and charitable Britons, 
who, from a mistaken zeal in the cause of 
religion, send Missionaries like yourself, Mr. 
Editor, to this distant country, and many 
other remote parts of the world, to convert 
and civilize the natives, should begin the 
work of charity and civilization at home, re- 
form their own countrymen, rescue them 
from ignorance, superstition, vice, irreligion, 
wickedness and debauchery; and then let 
all the different sects and denominations of 
Christians deliberate together, argue and de- 
termine one uniform mode of worship and 
belief, to which they should next attempt to 
convert all the divided sects of Christians. 
After having thus completed the work of 
reformation throughout Europe, (a very diffi- 
cult, arduous and almost impracticable task, 
requiring many centuries to accomplish,) let 





pared with the population, for it appears from official re- 
ports, that during the four years ending Dec. 31st, 1842, 
the population had increased only four and a half per 
cent., whilst crime, as compared with the average of the 
four previous years, had increased 24.7 per cent.” —* Prin- 
ciples of Criminal Law’ in Small Books on Great Sub- 
jects. 
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them send missionaries to India and other; ‘‘ Whoever will take the trouble to inves- 
countries to convert the Natives. If Europe, |tigate the history of Protestanism in Germa- 
America, the Islands of the Pacific and other|many, throughout the last eighty or ninety 
countries of the world have been civilized, ‘ain will find that the spectacle presented 
it is not owing to the moral character and by it to the eye of the Christian is exceed- 
influence of the Christian religion, but to ingly sad. Throughout that extended period 
the march of intellect, to the progress of a darge proportion of the Reformed divines 
science and knowledge, to progressive refine-| have not only rejected for themselves all be- 
ment, experience, and to the improvement lief in the divine origin of Christianity, but 
of ages.’ have labored with a zeal worthy of a better 

It must be painful to every benevolent, | cause, to instil their own pernicious opinions 
Christian mind to know that the references into the minds of others. From the chairs 
of this Parsee, a heathen or pagan in our no-/ of the theological professorships in the uni- 
tions, are substantially true; and all must, versities, of which at one time they had mo- 
perceive that as long as such weapons Can’ _nopolized the possession, as well as the pages 
be brought to bear against missionaries in of all the most influential literary and reli- 
their labors to persuade misbelievers of the! gious journals, which were chiefly under their 
truth of Christianity, their success must be! control, a body of Rationalists, as they call 
slow. It would avail little with such oppo- themselves, ceased not to contemn and hold 
nents to urge that the debased moral condi-| up to ridicule all who professed their belief 
tion of a portion of the population in Chris-|in particular inspirations ; nay, the very pul- 
tian communities is owing to the absence of pits became, in their hands, and in those of 
Christianity ; for investigation has shown in their disciples, fountains from which came 
several instances that a very large proportion | forth continually the waters which canker 
of those arrested for crimes could neither; where they flow. Moreover, the amount of 
read nor write, and had no definite ideas of learning which they brought to aid them in 
religion of any kind. Consequently, these, this unholy task, was undoubtedly as great 


| 
| 





facts prove nothing against the efficacy of 
Christianity in the production of moral con- 
duct; but they do most emphatically prove 
that we should get the beams out of our own 
eyes, before we go to the antipodes to seek for 
the motes in the eyes of other nations or 
peoples. 

A specious and sophistical argument might 
be made against the power of Christianity, or 
rather the influence of a simple knowledge 
of its precepts and seeming belief in them, 
to retain its professors in the path of honesty 
and truth, by bringing forward the criminal 
priests and bishops, and exhibiting the social, 
moral and criminal offences they have per- 
petrated, in spite of thorough knowledge. 

But Pestonjee Monockjee is not content to 
array facts against the usefulness of Chris- 
tianity ; he questions its truth and divine ori- 
gin, and quotes many infidel as well as Chris- 
tian authors to sustain his positions, and as 
corroborative of his views he refers to the 
religious condition of Germany, and quotes 
from ‘the Rev. G. R. Gleig’s Germany, Bo- 
hemia, and Hungary, visited in 1837—Lon- 
don, 1839,’’ the following : 


as the skill which they displayed in adapting 
their arguments to the tastes and compre- 
hensions of the different classes in society 
was remarkable. No wonder that the con- 
sequence should have been a speculative in- 
fidelity every where.”’ 

«The religion of the Bible is not now, and 
for many years back has never been, the 
standard of faith and morals within the Prus- 
sian dominions.” [See Gleig’s Germany: 
Hawkin’s Germany, page 171-173, where the 
present state of religion in Germany 1s mi- 
nutely described. | 

‘« Almost universal religious infidelity pre- 
vails in the German universities. The prin- 
ciples of Kant, carried to an extremity by 
Hegel and others, have succeeded in making 
Christianity regarded asa fable * * * 
In Germany, Philosophy has thoroughly clip- 
ped the angel wings of Christianity. It has 
represented the miraculous histories of the 
Old and New Testaments as fables. It has 
described the wonders of God’s providene,c 
as exhibited in the establishment of the Jew- 
ish people, and of Jesus Christ’s miracles, 
for the establishment of his religion, to be 
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legends, sagas, of the same character as all 
other ancient notions. This philosophy has 
seized on the youth of Germany to 4 frightful 
extent. The philosophical chairs are in all 
quarters infected by it. * * * Among 
the whole number of German students whom 
I have known, it would be difficult to select 
a dozen, who were not confirmed deists. Let 


ee 
a 


the government would increase the willing. 
‘ness of the Chinese to become Christians, 
As respects morality in general I do not learn 
‘they are inferior to Christian nations; nor 
do I perceive that the Chinese nation is less 
\happy or less contented than other nations, 
If Mr. S. W. Williams fairly represents 


the opinions of the American missionaries 





those who doubt the extent to which this|in China, and I think he does, it appears to 
philosophical pestilence has spread, go and | me, those gentlemen have forgotten that al- 
judge for themselves; but let none send out though our political Constitution provides for 
solitary youths to study in German Univer-'the toleration of all religious opinions, it 


sities. who do not wish to see them return 
very clever, very learned and very com- 
pletely unchristianized.’—{ Living in Ger- 
many ; or German Experience addressed to 
the English; by William Howitt—London, 
1844. | 

While there exists in every community or 
nation of the Christian world, abundant cause 
to complain of or lament over, the constant 
commission of all the variety of crimes 
against persons and property, and the too 
frequent neglect, in practice, of the rules of 
what is called ‘‘ minor morals,” it seems in- 
consistent, at least in Christians, to expend 
their affections and money in attempts to 
better the eternal happiness of distant na- 
tions at the cost, or very great danger of 
their own spiritual welfare. In my humble 
estimation the souls of our own countrymen 
are as valuable as those of the Chinese, and 
as many of them are in quite as much dan- 
ger of perdition, I frankly confess my pref- 
erences are in favor of those of my own 
country and those of my own race. The 
Chinese have had Christianity preached 
amongst them for a longer period of time, 
perhaps, than those of the Anglo-Saxon 
race; as we have seen the Nestorians were 
in China a little more than five centuries after 
the birth of our Saviour. They have the 
holy scriptures, and if they will not accept 
of Christianity, the loss is theirs. 
consent to make them believers at the point 
of the bayonet; or that the arms of the Uni- 
ted States directly or indirectly should be 
employed to aid any, or all the sects of Chris- 
tian missionaries, sent to China by the church- 
es and societies of our country ; or be wil- 
ling to countenance those who are ready to 
provoke political revolutions in China, for the 
chance that civil war and the destruction of 


I cannot | 


carefully guards against giving its sanction 
to sustain any religious doctrine by force or 
otherwise. The missionaries seem to enter- 
tain a notion that the Chinese nation is to be 
opened to Christianity by force of arms, by 
war, and seem to listen, if not impatiently, 
at 1east anxiously, for the sound of the first 
gun. 

I would not do these gentlemen injustice. 
The language of Mr. Williams is pregnant 
with meaning; it comes from the fulness of 
his heart, and is almost prophetic. He al- 
most cries aloud—Woe! Woe! to the mis- 
| believing infidels of China! 

I quote from the last pages of his volumes, 
and mark some of the expressions by ztalics. 

“The evangelization of the people of China 
is far more important than the form of their 
'government, the extent of their emmre, or the 
| existence of their present institutions. They 
can live as happily under other rule as under 
that of their own princes; they cannot find 
either security or liberty while the princi- 
ples of their government remain as illiberal 
as they now are. Many influences will be 
called in to begin and direct this desirable 
work ; but the greatest portion of the dador 
and suffering in accomplishing it, will doudt- 
less be done by natives, by Chinese of intel- 
ligence, piety, learning and judgment. _Dif- 
| fusion of sound learning, improvement in the 


} 





‘arts of life, increase in domestic comforts, 
‘elevation of the female character, recon- 
struction of the social system by giving wo- 
man her rightful place in it, interchange of 
thought with other nations and with them- 
selves,—in a word, every thing that can 
make them happier and better will flow from 
the progress of the religion of the Cross. 
The way is opening and will enlarge, the 
mountaias be levelled and the valleys filled 
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up, until a free path is made for all these 
blessings ; and opposition will only add vigor | 
to the determination of those who know and 


feel their value to persevere till all should, 


know them. 


“Few plans of usefulness demand more | 
wisdom. prudence, and union on the part of| 


the church than this, and the variety of agen- 
cies to be employed in so extensive a field 


‘thy neighbor as thy self, The founder: of 
| Christianity did not teach that wrongs might 
be inflicted and injustice perpetrated for the 
purpose of achieving an object commenda- 
ble and proper. There is no kindness or 
compassion for the Chinese in those senti- 
ments. 

Is it possible, we may ask, that, in the 





middle of this nineteenth century, amidst 











will call for all her means. Trade, manu- | the march of intelligence, that priests under 
factures, facilities for travelling and trans-| the teachings of our Saviour dare to utter 
portation, development of the resources and deliberately ‘that rather than not accomplish 
industry of the country, political changes and' what they arrogantly determine to be right, 
even commotions [bloodshed ?], may and pro- ‘they would prefer to see the Chinese empire 
bably will tend to the furtherance of this | bathed in blood and parcelled out to conquer- 
work. They, and those engaged in them, | ‘ors of their own selecting? The Chinese 
are all instruments in the hands of the same | « can live as happily under other rule as 
wise Governor of the nations, and although) under that of their own princes.’”’ What 
they sometimes apparently conflict with the | facts in the nature or in the history of this 
rapid progress of truth and good order, still people warrant this assertion? And if it 
good is educed intheend. The introduction| were demonstrated to be true, would that 
of China into the family of Christian na-| constitute a conclusive reason why they 
tions, her elevation from her present state of should be enslaved? Those foreigners who 
moral, intellectual and civi! debasement, to|conspire to substitute a form of political gov- 
that standing which she should take, andthe | ernment in China different from that which 
free intercourse of her people and rulers! exists, under a hope that a religious change 
with their fellow men of other climes and/ must follow in accordance with their views, 
tongues, is a great work and a glorious one. may encourage each other by the idea, that, 
It can only be done through the influences of the Chinese will be as happy as ever under the 
the Gospel, and the traths and hopes of that new government, although it should be found 
system of religion are enough to do it.! that, (as it surely will,) after they have revo- 
Throuzh whatever scenes of commotion, war |lutionized the government, curtailed the limits 
and distress they are to pass, the Chinese of the empire, and swept away its present in- 
cannot again seclude themselves as they stitutions the people of China will be nonearer 
have done, nor can they shut out these cau-| evangelization than the people of Europe and 
ses of change. The Gospel is the only sure, | America are now. If the pages of ‘“The Middle 
means of guiding them through their trou- | Kingdom” shadow forth what the Chinese 
bles, it is the only system on which they can are to expect from Christians and Christen- 
safely reconstruct their shattered frame work. | dom, to whom shall she turn for succor in her 
This has now commenced, and must go on, jest of trial? 
and happy they who shall assist in the con-| Well may the statesmen of China look 
summation. The promise which seems to| suspiciously upon the efforts of religious mis- 
refer to this people, (Is. xlix, 17,) has begun sionaries, and regard them as covert designs 
to be accomplished, and its encouraging na- to subvert the Chinese government. 
ture offers a fit ending for the hasty sketch, There they stand before the gates of the 
of the character and ‘condition of the Chi- Chinese empire—the agents and ministers 
nese contained in these volumes. of the meek and peaceful religion taught by 
the Son of God—with matches lighted and 
weapons bare, crying as they knock :— 
‘‘ Peaceably, if we may; but, forcibly, if we 
Surely the above expressions do not en- must!” Does not our Saviour command that 
velope that spirit of brotherly love which evil shall not be done under a pretext that 
our Saviour endeavored to inculcate—Love | good may be attained ? 


‘ Behold these! from afar they shall come, 
And behold these! from the North and from the West: 
And these! from the Lanp or Sinim.’” 
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What ought to be the fate of men who!regard for our interests should teach us, that 


should enter the capital of Great Britain, 
proclaiming that, without regard to the form 
of government, the extent of the empire, or 
the nature of existing institutions, they had 
determined to establish Calvinism because, 
in their opinion, it is the only true form of 
Christianity, and therefore the only mode of 
reforming the 80,000 public women of Lon- 
don, and elevating them toa proper position ; 
the only mode of removing the necessity for 
the prison establishments in Van Diemen’s 
land and Norfolk island, and because, ‘‘in a 
word, every thing that can make them hap- 
pier and better will flow from the progress of 
the religion of the Cross’? which they know 
positively represents Calvinism and nothing 
else? If a band of such men were threat- 
ening to shake the British government to its 
foundation, without hesitating to consider 
the bloodshed and misery which they ex- 
pected, under the pretext of reforming the 
vicious and profligate, and of destroying the 
disposition of the people to commit crime, 
should they not be seized and conveyed to 
some remote spot to reftect upon the cruel 
absurdity they had engaged to enact? 


Those gentlemen suggest that it is proper 
to perpetrate deeds such as are, in their con- 
sequences, treasonable, revolutionary, san- 
guinary, to achieve what they think will be 
a blessing to the Chinese without even con- 


sulting them on the subject. It should be 
demonstrated that in those parts of the world 
where the Bible is freely read and discussed, 
a large proportion of the people observe its 
doctrines more or less closely; it should be 
demonstrated that freedom to preach and cir- 
culate Christianity has always established it 
in the hearts of the people, before men sug- 
gest the propriety of revolution, civil war 
and bloodshed, in a community of 360,000,000 
of human beings. “It is well to have Bish- 
ops of New Zealand when we have Chris- 
tianized all our own heathen ; but with 30,000 
individuals, in merely one of our cities, ut- 
terly creedless, mindless and principleless, 
surely it would look more like earnestness 
on our parts if we created Bishops of the 
New Cut, and sent ‘right reverend fathers’ 
to watch over the ‘cure of souls’ in the 
Broadway and the Brill. If our sense of 
duty will not rouse us to do this, at least our 





it is not safe to allow this vast dungheap of 
ignorance and vice to seethe and fust, breed. 
ing a social pestilence in the very heart of 
our land.’’* 


“Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.” 


*London Labor and the London Poor. By Henry 
Mayhew. New York. 1851. 





REVERIE. 


BY SUSAN ARCHER TALLEY. 


I am dreaming, idly dreaming, 
*Neath the sweet autumnal sky— 

Listless as the sunbeams gleaming 
On the leaves that round me lie. 


Many are the changeful fancies 
Floating through my soul along— 

Memories of old romances, 
Snatches of forgotten song ;— 


Musings of the sober Real 
Into finer fancies wrought,— 
Forms of the divine Ideal 
Sculptured from the earthly thought :-— 


All together softly glowing 
As the tints upon the sky— 

Ever ebbing, ever flowing 
Into sweetest harmony ; 


With a murmur faint and thrilling 
As may breathe in starry beams, 
All my senses sweetly stilling 
To a luxury of dreams. 


Thus forever, oh! forever, 
Could my idle fancy flow— 

As the ripples on the river, 
Softly chiming as they go. 


With the beauty of all ages 
Moving in a march sublime— 

From the wisdom of the sages 
To the poet’s golden rhyme. 


Changing with a spell Chaldean, 
Classic forms and shapes grotesque— 
Here the beauty Cytherean ; 
There, the fancies Arabesque. 


Till enraptured with the vision, 
Even life should brighter seem, 
And its joy become Elysian 
And its sorrow but a dream! 


Richmond. 
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'threshhold the image of him she loved, than, 
believing that God had sent her a soul into 
which to pour her own, shew threw herself 
on the neck of the young man bursting into 
xr sobs. The whisper passed around that the 

; young girl was to marry the friend of her 


MAITRE ADAM, OF CALABRIA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. BY 8S. 8. 


SELF-DEVOTION. 


We have said that the father of Marco 
Brandi was a man of system: all his accounts | 
therefore were in order and his son could 
not but be satisfied with the manner, at once 
honorable and profitable, in which he had 
made use of his funds. But as, under pres- 
ent circumstances, the young betrothed had 
need of ready money, he took a thousand 
crowns in gold and fifteen or sixteen thou- 
sand francs in bills, payable to bearer, on 
the banking houses of Mariekoff of Naples 
and Torlonia of Rome, and left the balance, 
which might amount very nearly to the same 
sum, in the intelligent hands which had al- 
ready nearly doubled his little fortune. 

Marco Brandi had his reasons for not trav- 
elling twice along the same road. In the 
midst of the confusion which reigned at Co- 
senza, he had not been recognised, and this 
was a thing easily understood, every body 
being too much engrossed with his personal 
fears to occupy himself seriously with any 
thing else than the event which had thrown 
down one-half of the village, and which at 
each new concussion threatened with the 
same fate the half which was standing on 
end. He went then towards San Lucido, 
and thence, having made a bargain with the 
fishermen for his passage, he proceeded, run- 
ning along the coasts, to St. Tropéa. 

Upon arriving at this town, he learned, at 
the same moment, two items of news which 
he was far from anticipating: they were that 
Maitre Adam had died and that Gelsomina 
had been for some days at the house of her 
aunt. He informed himself therefore of the 
residence of that good woman, and he found 
the poor child surrounded by some young 
girls of her own age who had come to offer 
her those commonplace consolations which 
double grief instead of soothing it: and the 
grief of Gelsomina was great, for, despite 
her capricious character and eager spirit, 
Gelsomina had a good heart and with all her 





. heart she loved her poor father. So, no soon- 


brother: each one recognised the betrothed 
in the new comer, and yielding to an instinc- 
tive sense of propriety, withdrew in order to 
leave them alone. 

Marco Brandi did not attempt to console 


Gelsomina; on the contrary, he spoke to her 


of the excellent qualities of Maitre Adam, 
of his affection for her, of all, indeed, that 
could sink deeply into her heart; and the 
young girl experienced in her tears the only 
consolation her grief could receive. Then, 
by degrees, some words of love glided into 
the midst of her sorrows, like a sunbeam in 
astorm; Marco Brandi ceased to lament the 
present in his hope for the future ; he spoke 
of the plans of happiness that Maftre Adam 
had arranged with them and which they 
should be compelled to carry out without 
him; so that he finished by raising, with a 
delicacy which one would not have expected 
of a half savage mountaineer, the pall which 
hung above the horizon of poor Gelsomina. 
She had commenced with listening, she fin- 
ished by replying: she had made, under the 
guidance of resignation, the first step to- 
wards hope. 

Towards night-fall, a strange rumour be- 
gan to circulate through the town. It was 
said that Fra Bracalone journeying with Ba- 
laam to make his customary collection in the 
neighbouring villages, had let some myste- 
rious words escape him concerning a certain 
resurrection which might be more distress- 
ing to the family than death itself. As for the 
circumstances which they demanded of him, 
attending the last moments of Maitre Adam, 
he had replied by shaking his head, like a 
man who does not wish to say anything pos- 
itively, but who does not prevent his hearers 
from conjecturing all they may desire. These 
half-revelations were related to the aunt of 
Gelsomina: the aunt, who could not com- 
prehend that there could be anything worse 
than death, communicated to her neice all 
the rumours of which the worthy sacristan 
could alone give the explanation. Hope is 





er did she see the door open and on the 





the last thing that forsakes the heart cf man. 
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Gelsomina commenced then to hope, with- 
out being able to account to herself what 
she hoped for. At the instant, Fra Bracalone 
appeared, turning into the street with his 
ass. Gelsomina wished to run to him: her 
aunt restrained her; but just as Fra Braca- 
lone passed in front of the door, Marco 
Brandi obstructed his way, begging him to 
come in. The sacristian recognised his old 
acquaintance, whom he supposed, as did ev- 
erybody, the friend of Corporal Bombarda, 
and thinking that, sometime or other, it must 
happen that Gelsomina would know the truth, 
he preferred that she should hear it from his 
own lips, for in this way she might learn it, 
with all the aileviations that could render it 
less afflicting. 

Fra Bracalone had told the truth: the 
news which he brought was worse than that 
which was already known. Maitre Adam 
linked with a band of robbers, Maitre Adam 
feigning death to partake of the plundered 
treasure of the State in the very church 
where he was to be buried, it was what they 
could understand nothing about, all those 
who had witnessed that long and exhausting 
struggle which he had kept up against pov- 
erty. So Gelsomina, not being able to with- 
stand the violence of the different emotions 
which she experienced, fell fainting in the 
arms of Marco Brandi, at the conclusion of Fra 
Bracalone’s story. Marco Brandi was a man 
of sense who knew by experience that the 
swoons of women are sometimes long, but 
rarely dangerous. He placed Gelsomina, 
therefore, in the hands of her aunt, and, 
taking Fra Bracalone into a neighbouring 
apartment, begged him to relate the affair in 
all its particulars. 

These particulars, new to Marco Brandi, 
have little of the unknown for the reader to 
be made acquainted with. The worthy sa- 
cristan had, as we have seen, left Maitre 
Adam at the moment when he perceived 
that he had forgotten the most essential part 
of the promise he had made him. After an 
absence of some ten minutes, he returned 
with the frock, when he heard a great noise 
in the church which he had left a few mo- 
ments before as silent as the tomb. He ap- 
proached on tiptoe, softly opened the door, 
and saw the choir invaded by a dozen bri- 
gands who were dividing among themselves 





a pile of gold. Fra Bracalone, who had not 
the least pretension to courage, did not, for 
an instant, think of attacking single-handed 
so formidable a troop. Consequently he 
withdrew as softly as he had advanced, and 
left the abbey to lay his information at. the 
house of the judge. Atthe door of this hon- 
orable magistrate, who held so distinguished 
a rank in the villages of Calabria and of Si- 
cily, he found the escort that accompanied 
the mail, which had rallied and come to the 
house of the same personage upon the same 
errand. Shame at having been put to flight 
without even a skirmish, fear of the dismis- 
sal which the robbery of money entrusted to 
their care would very naturally bring upon 
them, the hope of promotion if they could 
take their revenge and repossess themselves 
of the sum which they had allowed to be 
taken away, the practicability of surprising 
the bandits without defense and at amoment 
when they least expected an attack—all this 
brought back to the shirri* the courage they 
had lost, and, guided by Fra Bracalone, they 
entered the abbey at the moment when Mai- 
tre Adam had put to flight the whole band, 
in raising himself up in his coffin and start- 
ling them with those terrible words— Soul 
from Purgatory! 

Our readers already divine the rest. The 
corporal and his squad, instead of having to 
do with Paolo and his band, had found no 
one else in the church than the crony Mattéo 
and Maitre Adam. But as the stolen money 
was there, as the two venerable individuals 
were surrounded by firearms all loaded, it 
was evident that they were the accomplices, 
if not the leaders of that terrible band of 
brigands which desolated the country. Some 
even went so far as to believe that the name 
of Marco Brandi was no other than a nom 
de guerre adopted by Maitre Adam, and that 
there did not exist in the world any other 
Marco Brandi than the respectable painter. 
Consequently Maitre Adam and his friend 
Mattéo had been conducted to the jail of the 
village and the proofs of their guilt deposi- 
ted at the house of the judge. 

In proportion as Fra Bracalone advanced 
with his narrative, the veil which till then 
had covered the conversion, so sudden and 
so unexpected, of Paolo and his companions — 











* Officers of police. 
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was lifted from the eyes of his hearer. arto was, she would be carried off by 
thing alone remained for him to understand, |three days of such delirium. The method 
for him who knew better than any body else the |of causing it to cease was to restore to her 
existence of the veritable Marco Brandiand her father. Marco Brandi hesitated no lon- 
the innocence of Maitre Adam: it was the | ger. 
real cause of that pretended death which; The violence of the fever at last abated: 
had been productive, to the sham dead man, |the words issued less frequently from the 
of consequences so disastrous. But at last, lips of the young girl: debility and languor 
as Fra Bracalone could not give him any far- | succeeded the frenzy and excitement ; sleep 
ther inklings than those vague ones which disturbed by shudderings fell upon the suf- 
he possessed himself, he took leave of the ferer. Marco Brandi profited by this occa- 
brave sacristan, who regained with Balaam sion; he went from the couch of Gelsomina 
the road to Nicotera, and went back into the toa table, wrote some lines upon a scrap of 
chamber of the young girl. |paper, deposited in a little box the money 
She had recovered from her swoon, but a and bills that he had received of his father, 
terrible fever had seized upon her. Marco. and placed the paper in the box. Then he 
Brandi advanced with anxiety towards her ‘softly approached the bed of his betrothed, 
couch ; she had a difficulty of speech, short-| pressed his lips to hers, murmured an adieu 
ness of breath and burning eyes. She knew! which might be the last, and left the house 
the young man nevertheless; but, even in ‘without confiding to any one his design. 
recognizing him, she received him with a| The following. morning, when Culecuuling 
sort of terror. It was because she imagined opened her eyes, the first person that she 
that this last calamity which had befallen saw at the head of her bed was her father. 
her family, had happened to it, as all the She uttered a scream, for she believed that 
others, on account of Marco Brandi: there it was only one of the visions of her fever. 
had been a fatality which reacted through But the old man took her in his arms, and 
that man upon her family, and she began to his tears and kisses soon convinced her that 
fear him. The first time that he appeared it was all real. Then she inquired how he 
in the village, it was to ruin the reputation found himself there, when she believed him 
of the painter; the second time, it was to a prisoner and under the weight of a capital 
break the heart of the father, and the third accusation. The old man did not understand 
time to blast»the character of the man. it himself. At two o’clock in the morning 
These ideas had already occurred, how-|the judge had entered the prison and an- 
ever, to the mind of Marco Brandi himself; ! nounced to him that he was at liberty. Mai- 
so that he was at no loss to divine the true| tre Adam did not maxe him say it twice; he 
reason of the coldness of his betrothed.|ran to announce the good news to the old 
From some other cause the fever which con-| woman Babilana; then reflecting upon the 
sumed her became more and more intense ; | anxiety of his daughter, whether she suppo- 
some incoherent words which escaped her | sed him dead or knew him to be a prisoner, 
parched lips indicated the commencement of | he left at once for Tropéa where he had ar- 
delirium. Marco Brandi then attempted to| arrived the moment before she had opened 
take her by the hand: she withdrew it. He her eyes. 
seated himself then behind the head of the; There was in the whole affair something 
bed, in such a manner as to be out of the | incomprehensible, which compelled Gelso- 
sight of the sufferer, who, in her still in- “mina to run over the confused recollections 
creasing delirium, called upon her father. she had preserved of the evening previous. 
with all the distractions of filial anguish. As| Then she remembered vaguely having 7 seen 
for Marco Brandi, she seemed to have rial, Brandi; now the memory a came 
gotten him completely; if by chance chs leone distinct: she reproached herself for 
pronounced his name it was with an accent the coldness with which she had received 
of reproach which broke his heart, Marco him. But from this momeut she recollected 
Brandi knew that such a condition could not no more than the impression of a kiss which 
long continue. Feeble and nervous as Gel- | had interrupted her slumber and lingered on 
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her lips. She looked around her with af- | Naples, like all other governments, and even 
fright; Marco Brandi was not there. As/more than any other government, could not 
soon as her father had returned and was out ‘bear to see embezzled the funds of its tax. 
of danger, all the tender emotions of her payers. The consequence was that Marco 
heart were again directed towards her lover; Brandi had not only no clemency to hope 
she called Marco Brandi—but Marco Brandi | for, but had been treated during his exami- 
did not reply, and it was her aunt that came’ nation after a more rigorous fashion than ev- 
in. ery other bandit who had taken the precau- 

She, at least, could give her some infor- tion to respect the treasury of the state and 
mation ; Marco Brandi had left, the evening attack none others than travellers. So the 
before, at six o’clock, without telling the good examination was short. It is true that Mar- 
woman where he was going, but apprising co Brandi, recreant to his paternal traditions, 
her that he left a letter for Gelsomina. In- did nothing to spin it out; he avowed at once 
deed Maitre Adam had but to turn his head and without reserve all the crimes he had 
to perceive the letter upon the little box. committed. The sentence therefore was not 
Gelsomina snatched it, and read what fol- delayed: Marco Brandi was condemned to 
lows: death. 

“Thou art right, my Gelsomina: it is I; At this intelligence, Gelsomina, who had 
that have caused the misfortunes of thy fam-| not yet recovered from her first illness, re- 
ily: it is for me then to repair them. There lapsed into a more deplorable condition than 
is but one way to save the innocent, this is | ever. Upon the other occasion, she re- 
to deliver up the guilty. To-morrow thy’ proached her lover with having destroyed her 
father will be free. What I leavein the lit-| father, now she accused her father of hav- 
tle box belongs to thy father: it is a very |ing killed her lover; the unhappy family for 
trifling amends for the fortune I have caused | some time seemed accursed and could only 
him to lose and the mortification I have oc-|change from affliction to affliction. As for 
casioned him. Maitre Adam, usually so fertile in resources, 

‘‘ Adieu, I ask no longer for thy love, but|he was now barren and found nothing but 
I demand my pardon. tears to mingle with the tears of his daugh- 

“Marco Branpi.” |ter. It had occurred to him as a happy idea 


Maitre Adam opened the little box, hop- x 5° = peer anit ae = 
ing that it contained other intelligence; but he te 


he found only the twenty thousand francs oneomtocighgrsd sage omen — 
cei Miele. Beat hed received of hia standards of Cardinal Ruffo; but, besides 


father that it had been already more than twenty 


« Let us depart for Nicotera,” cried Gel- years since that affair had taken place, which 


ens atte basalt to the bed “1 toust it might very well happen that Ferdinand had 
one ikon conte takied he dies!” forgotten, especially as he had some of those 
g ! 


motives which kings frequently have for 
files not recollecting—twelve or fifteen days at 
the least were necessary for such a voyage 
XIf. and the execution was fixed for the day af- 
ter to-morrow. They could only therefore 
wait the course of events, and trust in Prov- 

The desire of Gelsomina, sacred as it was,|idence. Marco Brandi had heard his sen- 
could not be granted: on arriving at Nico-|tence with an undisturbed countenance, and 











THE WEDDING GARMENT. 





tera, the young girl and the old man found 
the prisoner in close confinement. It was a 
most important capture, that of Marco Bran- 
di, and the government took all the deeper 
interest in it that this daring highwayman 
had more than once plundered the tribute 
money of Sicily. Now the government of 





without arrogance or effrontery. The day 
that he had formed the resolution of render- 
ing up his life to save that of Maitre Adam, 
he had weighed all the consequences of the 
sacrifice and had familiarized himself by de- 
grees with the idea of death. This resigna- 
tion, for which his courage alone would have 
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been sufficient, was yet greatly assisted by | effect upon the tak ;, besides, among his in- 
the cruel conviction that had come upon him timate friends, he had the good sense not to 
the night that Gelsomina had demanded of affect a very profound faith in all those re- 
him her father, that the young girl had ceas- lics so much sought after by others, and 
ed to love him; and what was life hence-' which he had distributed with a prodigality 
forward for him without the love of Gel-| that ought to have enlightened these credu- 
somina ! lous souls upon the little value the worthy 
The poor fellow was very far from sus- sacristan set upon them himself. | 
pecting, as we have seen, that at the moment} They had wished to conceal from Gelsom- 
when he was about to die for her father, Gel- ina the fatal condemnation; but it had been 
somina was dying on account of him. She made public throughout the village at the 
would have given all the world to see Mar- beat of the drum: so that Gelsomina, on 
co Brandi; but it had been cruelly denicd hearing the tap of that instrument which 
her: the judges feared lest some friend, in does not sound but upon great solemnities, 
visiting the prisoner, would give him a wea- had listened with all the more attention be- 
pon by means of which he might escape the cause she saw that Maitre Adam sought to 
designs of justice. They wished to make an distract her from it. The child had then 
example, and Marco Brandi had the honour Placed her hand upon the mouth of her fath- 
of being reserved to teach a lesson in his‘ er and, half-sitting up in the bed, she had 
punishment to all Calabria Citérieure which heard all, even to the last words of the crier, 
he had scandalised by his conduct. | who had announced the execution for the 
Maitre Adam did not leave the bedside of morrow. Then she had fallen back upon 
his daughter: the unhappy father, who had the couch, her eyes fixed and motionless ; 
never lived without her, seemed destined to and from this hour her lips only had moved, 
die with her. Without intermission he was and it had been already a day that she had 
there, his eyes fixed, weeping when she been in this condition, indicating by the 
slept and smiling when she awoke. Each movement of the lips alone that she yet 
day, the worthy Fra Bracalone, who had be-: lived, when she heard the steps of Fra Bra- 
come the friend of the entire household calone who, according to his custom, came 
brought the flower of his contributions; but’ to visit his patient; then she turned toward 
the good Babilana had in vain exhausted the her father and desired him to leave her alone 
arts of cookery in preparing these provi-, with the sacristan. 
sions, she merely tasted them with the tip’ Maitre Adam was no more than an auto- 
of her tongue. As for Maitre Adam he maton without volition; he arose from his 
drank, from time to time, the remainder of chair and left the chamber with a slow and 
the broth in which Gelsomina had moisten- mechanical motion. Gelsomina then opened 
ed her lips, but that was all. So that it was’ again her eyes, burning with fever, and made 
a miracle how he could live thus nourished, a sign to Fra Bracalone to seat himself near 
and moistened only by his paternal anguish. her. 











Gelsomiua was no longer the same child; ‘Mon pere,” said she to him, when he 
her fantastic desires and capricious way- had done as she desired, ‘‘I must see wal 
wardness had disappeared; she was softand ‘ But you know very well, my child,” 


gentle in her complainings as a wounded ga- plied the good sacristan, ‘that this is vn 
zelle, and her father was more disturbed by possible, since he is in close confinement.” 
this resignation than he had been by her, ‘Father,’ rejoined Gelsomina, “ it has 
despair. Now and then, Fra Bracalone, who always been said that the condemned pass 
knew something of medicine, felt her pulse, their last night in a lighted chapel.” 

and turning away shook his head sadly. The} ‘It is true,” murmured Fra Bracalone. 
holy man thought neither of his sacred im-| “Eh bien! this is the evening which pre- 
ages, nor of his consecrated cakes, nor of his cedes his last night: where will he pass it?”’ 


miraculous snuff. He keptallthese resources, “In the church of the abbey.” 
to prevent disease among those who werein. ‘‘ Father,’’ said Gelsomina, seizing both 
good health, but he did not risk trying their, hands of the sacristan with a violence of 
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which the latter was far from supposing her 
capable, “this church is your own. You 
can conduct me thither by some door which 
shall not be closed. They will not unloose 
him from the ring to which he will be chain- 
ed; the guards will be satisfied with this. 
You shall remain at the door by which we 
shall have entered; you will therefore have 
nothing to fear.”’ | 

** But what is your design, my poor child? 
the interview will but render the separation 
more cruel to you both.” 

‘Since he must die, Father, I desire that 
he shall die at least my husband. It is I 
that have killed him; I wish to have the 
right of wearing mourning for him during 
the rest of my life. Allthe formalities have 
been complied with; nothing has been left 
but to fix the day. God has indicated the 
day ; I accept it.” 

* But your father—your mother ?” 

* They will accompany me to the altar.” 

“Tt is impossible.” 

‘You have promised me to prevail upon 
the prior to say my wedding mass; it is no 
longer gratuitously that I ask it of you: here! 
open this box and take from it what you 
wish.” 

“But how will you have the strength?” 
replied Fra Bracalone, without even turning 
his head in the direction the young girl in- 
dicated. 

“ Never fear, Father, that is my concern.” 

« Allons,’’ said the worthy sacristan, “it 
must be done as you desire.” 

Gelsomina seized the hand of Fra Bra- 
calone and kissed it. 

‘Go preéngage Gaétano,” said the young 
girl; ‘‘for myself I goto make preparations 
for the wedding.” 

Fra Bracalone departed, and Gelsomina 
called her father and mother. 

‘“‘T am to be married this evening to Marco 
Brandi,” she said to them; ‘‘ you shall ac- 
company me to the altar—is it not so, my 
father ?—is it not so, my mother ?”’ 

The two old people believed that she had 
become an idiot and burst into tears. 

‘‘ There is no time to lose in making my 
clothes,” continued Gelsomina, her eyes 
lighted up with a feverish glow: ‘a white 
dress, that is all, a dress which can serve for 
my marriage and my burial. Send hither 


Gidsa and Laura; they shall come to help 
me.” 

These were two of her young friends, 
Maitre Adam and Babilana went out—the 
one to look for the young girls, the other to 
purchase the stuff that Gelsomina wanted— 
both believing that they were humoring a 
caprice of the fever; but both loved their 
daughter too well to refuse her anything. 

In a short time Maitre Adam returned 
with Gidsa and Laura; five minutes after- 
wards Babilana reéntered with the stuff. 

The young girls looked at each other with 
astonishment; but, nevertheless, they gave 
a nod of the head indicating that they were 
at the service of their young friend. Ta- 
king then the scissors Gelsomina cut the 
stuff herself, distributed their tasks to her 
two companions seated on either side of the 
bed, reserving to herself her own, and all 
three set to work. While the young girls 
worked, Maitre Adam said the prayers for 
the dead. 

That evening the dress was finished. 


XIII. 


THE VIATICUM. 


In the mean time, Marco Brandi had been 
conducted to the church where he was to 
pass the night. In the middle of the nave 
surrounded by lighted candles, there was al- 
ready a coffin in which the condemned was 
to be placed after execution, and at one of 
the pillars of the choir a ring had been fas- 


‘'tened into the wall to which was attached a 


chain sufficiently long to admit of his walk- 
ing on his knees up the steps of the altar. 
Marco Brandi made a calm survey of these 
preparations; he merely requsted that they 
would disengage his hands so that he might 
clasp them in prayer. As he was chained 
by the waist and as a platoon of sdirri with 
loaded carbines were not to lose sight of him, 
this privilege was granted him. 

Marco Brandi was accompanied by a monk 
who had come to seek him in prison to ex- 
hort him in view of death, and whom he 
had received with the reverence at all times 
professed by him for churchmen. As we 
have said, it was neither from despair nor 
from hardened wickedness, but because he 
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had been born with a dagger in his belt and 
a carbine in his hand, that the young man 
had adopted the calling he followed; so, 
when about to die, he did not wish to make 
a show of pretended effrontery, but on the 
contrary, he received with gratitude the con- 
solations which the man of God came to 
minister unto him. Nevertheless, whether 
he did not wish to abuse the devotedness of 
his spiritual guide or whether he desired, in 
meditation, to profit by the pious exhorta- 
tions he had received, Marco Brandi insisted 
on the worthy father’s taking some repose. 
Indeed, the monk, reflecting that the sight 
of the objects around him would keep him 
in holy thoughts, made no difficulty of leav- 
ing him alone, and withdrew promising to 
return at five o’clock in the morning. Mar- 
co Brandi began by saying his prayers, then 
he seated himself at the foot of a column, 
where very soon, plunged as he was in his 
reflections, he lay motionless and like one of 
the statues of the saints that surrounded 
him. It had been nearly an hour that he 
had been in the same attitude and the same 
impassiveness, so that his being was entire- 
ly wrapped up in his thoughts, when he was 
aroused from his torpor by the sound of a 
door opening. He turned mechanically in 
the direction whence the sound proceeded 
and saw a spectacle which he took for a 
vision. 

Gelsomina, pale and serious, all dressed in 
white like a bride or a corpse, approached 
with the wedding wreath, followed by Mai- 
tre Adam and old Babilana. The father and 
mother stopped at a little distance. Gel- 
somina alone kept on her way towards Mar- 
co Brandi who, in proportion as she advanc- 
ed, raised himself slowly against the pillar 
not knowing whether to believe his eyes: at 
length Gelsomina stopped before him. 

Tt is I,” she said, “ my beloved, God has 
not willed that we should be re-united on 
earth—but that awaits us in heaven.” 

“You love me then still?” cried Marco 
Brandi. 

“ Look at me and doubt it again. Am I 
not pallid and death-like enough? We shall 
part from each other for a little while, go, 
and you shall not wait for me long.”’ 

“Oh God, I thank thee!” cried Marco 
Brandi. ‘I shall die happy now, since I 








should die assured of your love. But we 
have no time to lose ; it is to morrow, do you 
know ?” 

“ Hold, listen,”’ said Gelsomina, and they 
heard resounding the first strokes of a bell— 
‘here is Fra Bracalone who tolls our wed- 
ding mass, and here is the prior Gaétano 
who comes to us to pronounce it.”’ 

Indeed, a door opened at this very mo- 
ment in the choir and the old priest as- 
cended slowly and solemnly to the altar, 
bearing before his breast and his bowed head 
the body of our Lord. Then Marco Brandi 
understood all, and his love still further in- 
creased, if it were possible, in his admira- 
tion for this woman who came thus in the 
face of death to espouse him whom society 
had cast off. From that moment all that was 
earthly in his nature disappeared, and the 
two lovers advanced, sad and simple-mind- 
ed, towards the tabernacle, the chain of the 
condemned allowing him, as we have said, 
freedom enough to walk on his knees up the 
steps of the altar. At this moment the doors 
of the church opened, and the inhabitants of 
Nicotera, called together by the sound of 
the bell and assembling through curiosity, 
entered in throngs, not knowing as yet what 
they came to see and stupified by what they 
had seen. 

Then there took place, in this little corner 
of the earth, in this poor church of a mise- 
rable village, one of those solemn scenes so 
rare, not only in the history of individuals, 
but even in the annals of nations. A mar- 
riage was celebrated between two spirits, 
since, as for the bodies, they had already 
been set apart, the one to human justice, the 
other to divine clemency, and the coffin 
which was destined to separate them was at 
hand. At length the mass was finished, and 
the husband slipped the ring on the finger of 
the wife, when the last spectator entered 
who alone was wanting to this scene: it was 
the executioner. 

At this sight, the little strength which du- 
ring the ceremony had sustained the young 
girl seemed at once to vanish. Marco Bran- 
di felt the hand he held between his own 
grow cold as ice, and Gelsomina would have 
fallen full length upon the pavement of the 
church if her old mother and the crony Mat- 
téo had not caught her in their arms. As for 
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Maitre Adam, struck with the paralysis of 
despair, he remained motionless, dumb, and 
with clenched fingers, at the base of a col-| 
umn. They carried off the husband in 
chains, and the wife fell in a swoon. The 
inhabitants of Nicotera went out of the 
church behind them, the penitents took up 
the coffin and followed the procession, and 
all this happened without Maitre Adam’s 
having made a movement which indicated 
that he knew what was going on around 
him. But a moment after, as if he had been 
reminded by the solitude of the sentiment. 
of grief, he looked around, and, seeing the 
church deserted, a desparing sob escaped 
from his breast, and, throwing himself upon 
his face on the earth, “O my God! my 
God!” cried ae; ‘thou alone hast the power 
to save them.” 

‘* He will save them,”’ said a voice behind | 
Maitre Adam. 

The unhappy father turned around quick- 
jy, and perceived Fra Bracalone. 

‘** And how then?” cried he. 

“ By a holy idea with which he has in- 


spired his lowly servant,” replied the sacris-. 


tan. 
‘¢ What is it? what is it?’’ murmured Mafi- 
tre Adam. 


‘At what hour does the execution take 
place ?”’ 
« At five o'clock,” replied Maitre Adam. 


‘‘ At half past four, send to demand the, 


holy viaticum for your daughter.” 

‘¢ What then, what then ?’’ said the father 
who began to comprehend. 

‘Leave the rest to me,” 
Bracalone. 

“Ah! my God, my God!” cried Maftre 
Adam, rushing out of the church, “grant 
that she may not be a corpse between this 
and then !”’ 

Marco Brandi had been taken back to 
prison, between the confessor and the exe- 
cutioner, the two hours that remained to him 
to live, were to be devoted to the consola- 
tions of religion and the arrangements for 
the punishment. These two offices were 
readily performed by the agent of human 
vengeance and the minister of divine mercy. 
Marco Brandi had been already freed from 


rejoined Fra 


—— 





hour struck, he walked forth with a firm step 
and appeared to the inhabitants of Nicotera 
‘assembled before the door of the prison, not 
only with a serene countenance, but with a 
‘smile upon his lips. Upon the threshold he 
stopped, and as he was elevated some steps 
above them, he took advantage of this posi- 
tion to thank the inhabitants of Nicotera, 
who, after having kindly assisted at his mar- 
riage, came to lend their aid at his death. 
Then, having embraced the confessor and the 
executioner, he mounted on the ass, his hands 
tied, and his face turned towards the tail, so 
as not to lose sight of the coffin borne behind 


him by the penitents who sang in chorus the 
De Profundis. The procession thus traversed 


the whole town, for the execution was to 
take place at the spot upon the route where 


‘had been committed the last robbery of which 


Maitre Adam had been accused, and of 
which Marco Brandi had acknowledged him- 
self guilty. It resulted from this, that the 
condemned had to pass before the house 
where Gelsomina was dying, which house 
was situated just between the village and the 
little church of the abbey. 

This was the last trial reserved for Marco 
Brandi: as the only favor that he had im- 
plored was that of being carried to the place 
of punishment by another route; but the 
judge, who might have thought that, in yield- 
ing to a humane sentiment, he was swerving 
from his duty, had not even deigned to reply 
to this request. The victim followed the 
line marked out, and began to advance to- 
wards the residence of Maitre Adam. Hap- 
pily for him, turned round as he was, he 
could not see it, for, by a foresight of hu- 
manity, instinctive no doubt, Italian justice 
ordained, as we have said, that the victim 
should proceed backwards, so that instead of 
the scaffold where he was to suffer, he might 
have before his eyes the coffin in which he 
should suffer no more. 

In the mean time, from the objects which 
surrounded him, Marco Brandi could divine 
that he was no longer but a short distance 
from that door which he had entered under 
circumstances so different, and before which 
he was about to pass for the last time. Soon, 
as if each one was affected with a profound 
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the earth, and to him the execution was no, pity for the child who was destined to be a 


more than a sad formality. So, when the 


widow before being a wife, the chants were 
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hushed, the conversation ceased, and a deep| made an eflort to raise herself and see once 
silence extended throughout the whole crowd again here below him whom she was destin- 
which kept on its way mute and with heads ed to rejoin no more but on high; but her 
bowed. Marco Brandi threw a glance around energies, exhausted by so many contending 
in passing, and saw that all the windows of emotions, had failed her, and she had fallen 
the hospitable mansion were closed. The | back upon the bed, her eyes fixed, and as 
door only was open, and upon the threshold | pale as if she had been already dead. It 
Maitre Adam and the aged Babilana were|was in this condition that Gaétano found 
on their knees praying. The cortége con-|her; she heard the sound of the bell, she 
tinued its melancholy journey, and had al-| heard the step of the man of God who ap- 
ready passed the house nearly a hundred | proached her couch, she heard the crowd 
paces, when, in the midst of the death- -like | which filled the house of her father; but all 
silence which enwrapped them, was heard this had not been able to raise her from her 
vibrating the silvery and regular stroke of ajlethargy. Suddenly a hand took her own, 
little bell. At the same moment at the angle and at the touch of that hand alone she re- 
of the wall which ascended towards the | opened her eyes. On one side of the bed 
church, there appeared first a chorister bear-| was Marco Brandi and on the other Gaéta- 
ing a silver cross, followed by Fra Bracalone no; then all around and on their knees, 
striking, with his habitual regularity, the little ‘Maitre Adam, Babilana, judge, executioner, 
bell, of which they had heard the sound, then, | penitents, sdirri, in fine every body that 
at last, the good prior Gaétano, who, in obedi- | could get into the little mansion. The suf- 
ence to the invitation of Maitre Adam, was ferer allowed her gaze to wander astonished 
bearing the holy viaticum to his daughter. over the whole assemblage, then fixing it at 
Each one then raised a loud cry of joy, for|last upon Marco Brandi: 


each one divined what was about to happen.| ‘‘Are we already dead,”’ said she, “ and 
The procession stopped immediately ; they |in heaven ?” 

made Marco Brandi descend from his ass, | “No,” replied Marco Brandi, “we are 

and judge, criminal, executioner, penitents, living and blessed upon earth.” 

people and sbirri, all got upon their knees to| ‘And now,” said Father Gaétano, “re- 


allow the holy viaticum to pass. But in- ceive as Christians the God who has saved 
stead of proceedmg on his way, the prior you.” 
stopped before the judge, and raising the | And placing the host upon the pallid lips 
chalice wherein was contained the hoot whieh of the young girl, he withdrew, accompa- 
he bore to the dying: nied by Maitre Adam, Babilana, the judge, 
“ Judge,” said he, “I command you in| the executioner, the confessor, the penitents, 
the name of the body of our Lord Jesus|the people and the sdirri, who repaired de- 
Christ here present, to untie the hands of|voutly to the door of the church. Only 
the condemned, for every criminal who en-| Marco Brandi remained near Gelsomina, to 
counters upon his way the holy viaticum, es- ‘leave her no more. 
capes the justice of earth, pardoned as he is pas. 
by the right of the King of Heaven.” XIV. 
The judge bowed his head in token of 
obedience and went himself to untie the i eeiacee si 
hands of Marco Brandi. Then Gaétano,| I was at Naples in 1835 when the only 
preceded by the chorister and Fra Braca-| thing talked about were the miracles of Saint 
lone, kept on their way followed by the Philomel. Our readers must have heard of 
judge, the criminal, the executioner, the | Saint Philomel; for though of modern crea- 
people and the sdirri, for it is the custom in| tion dating from 1827 or 1828, she has since 
Italy for all who encounter the holy viaticum| made so much noise in the world, that she 
to accompany it even to the door of the dy-|has more reputation than many a martyr, 
ing. sent to heaven in the times of Tiberius or 
Gelsomina, whatever precaution the pro-| Caligula. This reputation moreover, has ex- 
cession had taken, had heard it pass and had | tended beyond the frontiers of Italy, for af- 
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ter having in some sort seen her make her 
debut at Naples, I found her afterwards held 
in great veneration in Belgium and Germa- 
ny, and even in France, where we do not 
waste much adoration. 

Although she appeared to us when she 
was already in her apogee, we were so daz- 
zled by her splendor that we fell on our 
faces and worshipped her without inquiring 
whence or how she came. We had, how- 
ever, the most interesting portion of her mi- 
raculous life, yet to learn, for it was secret 
and obscure. For my part, as any unpublished 





anecdote of the youth of Cesar, of Charle- 


magne or of Napoleon, has more interest in| 
my eyes than the complete account of the 


battles of Pharsalia, of Roncesvalles or of 


Austerlitz, all whose details I know by heart, 


TF 


produced by the distribution of terrestial 
possessions. 

Luckily Pope Leo XII. anticipated such an 
evil, by proclaiming that every city, town or 
village which had no male or female Saint, 
might come and get one out of the cata- 
combs where there was a large assortment 
of every size, rank and sex. It was an ex- 
cellent idea, and one that which it is won- 
derful that none of his predecessors ever 
seized ; for as the catacombs are nothing but 
the sepulchres of the primitive Christians, 
the faithful might fearlessly rely on them, 
certain of not falling even by chance, on 
apocryphal saints or smuggled relics. This 
wise measure produced its fruits and thence- 
forth every village, however small, obtained, 
if not an entire skeleton, at least the shoul- 


I did not content myself with the present, der blade or shin bone of some martyr. 


but turning to the past I strove to travel up 
that river of beatitude which I saw majesti- 


cally rolling toward the European veneration | 
which it attained. I commenced therefore 
with my usual patience, and from miracle to. 


It is well known with what superstitions 
and errors the Italian people especially, have 
laden a religion so simple and so grand at 
its source. Our narrative is only another 
proof of the fact that ignorance and fanati- 


miracle I finally arrived at its source. I shall} cism may alter by ridiculous practices the 
therefore entertain my readers with the first | most holy things. We are therefore speak- 


acts and exploits of Saint Philomel, describ- 
ing them, if possible, in all their simplicity 
and without drawing any philosophic or mo- 
ral deductions—but taking for my guide the 
epigraphé of M. Barante, “‘ Scriditur ad nar- 
randum non ad probandum.” 

Our readers no doubt know how new saints 
are made. In our days when martyrdom was 
no longer to be feared, and great virtues no 
longer to be hoped for; cotemporary canoni- 
zations by becoming more rare had raised 
the price of ancient relics to such a point 
that they could not be had; unless in the 
case of a town which like Paris had a reve- 
nue of thirty or forty millions. Certain skep- 
tical spirits, disposed to laugh at everything, 
said that this was grievously humiliating for 
cities which, less favored by religion or for- 
tune, had no indigenous relics and were too 
poor to procure exotic ones. Hence it re- 
sulted that the chief town of a department, 
as Arras, for example, had never got hold of 
more than three hairs of the Virgin, while 
the miserable village of Saint Maurice had 
the six thousand skeletons of the Theban le- 
gion. So partial a division might one day 
have excited as great a revolution as that 





ing here only of false and not of true belief. 

Towards the end of 1826 the inhabitants 
of the little village of Mugnano situated 
some leagues from Naples, had the misfor- 
tune to lose their curé, one of those good 
and worthy priests with no ambition for 
noise and fortune, who are content to edify 
their flocks by the example of their own 
virtues. Hence the old curé of Mugnano, 
although he had found his church without 
the smallest relic, had not thought of profit- 
ing by the permission of Leo XII, but had 
let his parishioners (who had put themselves 
under the protection of Saint Antonio) pro- 
ceed peaceably in the same road as their 
fathers. But once dead, this worthy man 
was succeeded in his lofty mission, by the 
vicar of the church of Saint Claire, who had 
had a difficulty with his superior in regard 
to the Madonna de |’ Arc, and who conse- 
quently hated the latter. 

He was therefore no sooner installed in 
office than he conceived the idea of setting 
up an opposition altar, and repaying to that 
virgin, the most miraculous of the seven 
Neapolitan virgins, a few of the tribulations 
which ske had inflicted on him. With this 
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view, he opened the eyes of his parishioners 
to their destitute state in the matter of relics, 
and proposed to set out for Rome, promising 
to bring back the best article to be found in 
the way of a Saint. And as the majority of 
his constituents preferred a female saint, and 
particularly a young and pretty one, he un- 
dertook to supply not a protector, but a pro- 
tectress. Peradventure the crowd had de- 
cided in favor of a female, from the fear 
that Saint Antonio who had previously been 
very kind to them, might be angry at having 
a successor, while the same motive of rival- 
ry could not extend to a woman, to whom 
the laws of politeness would compel him to 
give place. These arrangements made, the 
ambassador departed to Rome, went into the 
catacombs, boxed up the first bones he came 
across, had them baptised and blessed by 
the Pope under the melodious name of 
Philomel and carried them to his parishion- 
ers, who were enchanted at having for the 
first time a saint after their own heart. This 
did not prevent the people of Mugnano from 
feeling a proper regard for their ancient pro- 
tectors; none but ardent and romantic souls 
abandoned the cenobite patriarch altogether, 
for their new and poetical patron. But St. 
Antonio had not lived one hundred and five 
years on this earth, without knowing how 
fickle and ungrateful is the heart of man; 
he therefore exhibited no displeasure at this 
defection, but tranquilly let the new board- 
er be installed in the church of Mugnano on 
an altar parallel to his own. 

However, either from want of opportunity 
or from timidity, the new saint did not sat- 
isfy the general expectation, but remained 
nearly a year without giving any sign of ex- 
istence. Every thing went on as formerly 
except that the curé said two masses instead 
of one; the parishioners did not change any 
thing. 

Meanwhile the only son of a drover of 
Nocera was attacked with a sort of paraly- 
sis. His doting father began by summoning 
from Naples the best medical aid, which 
however proved entirely in vain. After the 
physicians came the quacks; but their pow- 
ders and pills had no better effect. Finally 
the poor father, no longer hoping for a cure, | 
raised his eyes from earth to heaven and de- 
manded a miracle. But whether the seven 





Madonnas to whom he successively applied 
were incensed at his not having come di- 
rectly to them, or their intercession was 
thread-bare on account of the immcderate 
use they had previously made of their cred- 
it, affairs remained in statu quo, and the Ma- 
donnas were as powerless as the quacks and 
doctors. The poor farmer did not know 
what other saint to apply to, and was return- 
ing in despair from Naples to Nocera, when 
he met on the road a friend of his who lived 
at Sarno. 

‘ Well, how is the patient?” said he, judg- 
ing from the desponding air of the father 
that he was no better—‘ is he not better ?”’ 

‘Stop, don’t speak of it my friend,” said 
the farmer, wiping away a tear with the back 
of his hand; “I shall go mad.” 

“And for what ?” 

‘Because I don’t know now whom to ad- 
dress; there is nobody left but St. Januarius, 
and ——’’ 

“Pshaw!’’ replied his gossip, ‘‘ St. Janua- 
rius is pretty much used up. The most he 
can do is to execute neatly his own mira- 
cle, wherefore he is busy with that all the 
year, and cannot attend to anybody else’s 
affairs.”’ 

‘What must I do then?” said the farmer 
sighing. 

‘« Listen, I shall give you counsel.” 

“« Give it.” 

“Do you know what I would do, in your 
place ?”’ 

“Tf I did, I would’nt ask you.” 

‘‘ Well, I would go straight to Saint Phi- 
lomel. She is a new saint and has her rep- 
utation to make. Go to her, gossip—more- 
over, his case is desperate, is’nt it?’ 

“ Alas!’ replied the farmer. 

“Then if St. Philomel does him no good, 
she can do him no harm. Go to St. Philo- 
mel, gossip, go.” 

“By my faith,” said the farmer, “I believe 
you are right, I shall follow your advice. 
Good bye.” 

‘Good bye.” 

And as the two friends had come to the 
fork of the road between Sarno and Norva, 
they separated and each took the route home. 
The next day the farmer thought of execut- 
ing his plan. He went early to Mugnano, 
and assisted devotedly at the mass. When 
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the mass was said and the church empty, he 
knelt down before the altar of the saint, 
making, to render her favorable to him, a 
vow which proved the love he had to his 
son—viz: to give to the saint all the cows 
which should follow the bull when the poor 
paralytic should himself go to open the sta- 
ble door. From that day the young man 
grew obviously better; six weeks after, he 
arose from the bed of pain where he had 
rested more than a year, and crossing the 
courts without aid, in the sight of his family 
and of the villagers who had come to see 
the cure, he accomplished to the letter, the 
first part of his father’s vow. Nineteen cows 
out of thirty, followed the bull. 

The father was at the same time very 
happy to see his son in such good health, 
and very sorry that it should cost him so 
dear. St. Philomel had done the thing well; 
but she had a large fee for it. The farmer 
thought of his gossip. He had already given 
him'so good a piece of advice, that he did 
not despair of being again rescued from his 
trouble. He therefore took his hat and his 
stick and started to Sarno. The news of 
the miracle had already arrived there, and 
his gossip saw with profound astonishment 
the grief of the farmer. 

‘‘ Well,” said he, isn’t the tale true that I 
hear ?”’ 

‘‘O! bless me! yes,” replied the father. 

“You must be happy then ?” 

«Yes, very happy; only I am two-thirds 
ruined.” 

** How’s that?” 

“Nothing simpler. I vowed, that that the 
day when my son went to open the cow- 
house himself, I would give St. Philomel all 
the cows that followed the bull.” 

Well?” 

“Well. He went and opened it yester- 
day, and out of thirty cows that were in 
there nineteen came out.” 

“The devil!” said his gossip. ‘ That’s 
ugly. You are not going to break your 
vow ?”” 

“ God forbid!” 


“ Then here’s all you cando. When you 


carry your cows to the curé of Mugnano, 
‘promising much for the negotiation. 


who is probably the saint’s man of business, 
take at the same time with you half their 





value in money. There is every chance | matter of the cows. He understood that St. 








that the holy man, if he does not know of 
his good luck, will have no immediate sale 
for nineteen cows, at least, unless he carries 
them to market at Naples, which is not prob- 
able. Offer him then half the value of the 
nineteen cows in money, and so, if he ac- 
cepts, which is almost certain, you will have 
lost only nine and a half cows, and will be 
only one-third ruined.”’ 

‘‘ Zounds! gossip,” quoth the former with 
profound admiration, ‘ you are the best coun- 
sellor I know. Iam determined. To-mor- 
row I shall go with the herd and the money 
to the curé of Mugnano.”’ 

‘‘ Ahem !” said his gossip, ‘‘I should take 
only one of them.” 

‘Yes, but if he should not wish that one, 
I should have to return for the other and so 
lose a day.”’ 

‘‘Do as you please,” said the man of coun- 
sels; ‘ but”— 

‘‘ Good-bye, gossip, good-bye.”’ 

*« You are in a great hurry.” 

‘What do you want? I am never tired 
of seeing my poor child on his legs. That 
good Philomel! She is a miraculous saint. 
Adieu—adieu, my friend.”’ 

And the farmer took the road home en- 
chanted at the plan which his friend had 
opened to him, and not doubting that he 
would succeed to his satisfaction. On the 
morrow he set out, driving before him the 
nineteen cows, and having in his pocket half 
the price of them—viz: five hundred Ro- 
man crowns. The journey was a prosperous 
one, and he arrived at Mugnano under the 
best auspices in the world. He drove his 
herd into the meadow of the parsonage and 
went up to see the curé. 

He found that gentleman very much sur- 
prised at what was going on. The curé was 
ignorant of the vow made to his saint, so 
that he could not explain to himself the in- 
vasion of his domicil by the horned guests 
who were trying to see which could low loud- 
est in his court; but all was explained to him 
in a few words by the honest farmer. And 
as the whole affair was very advantageous, 
both to himself and his patroness, he receiv- 
ed the maker of vows with a countenance 
In truth 
the curé was very accommodating in the 
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Philomel would be better paid in money than 
in the beasts of the field, and after higgling 
for some time about the price, he finished by 
accepting the five hundred Roman crowns 
brought by the farmer. The latter, there- 
fore, went down into the meadow, delighted 
at having gotten off so cheaply and without 
the saint’s having any ground of complaint 
against him. As soon as he arrived, he en- 
deavored to drive his cows out of the court. 
It was no easy thing: they had found a little 
fresh grass springing up under the shadow of 
the lofty walls; so that they were in no man- 
ner moved by his injunctions to quit so good 
a pasture. Seeing this the farmer drew near 
the one which was next the gate, and taking 
her by the tail, he strove after the manner 
of Cacus to pull her out backwards. But 
he was still less happy in the employment 
of force than in the use of persuasion ; the 
cow, unaccustomed to that way of travel- 
ling, fixed herself on her fore feet, and not 
budging any more than if she had been of 
bronze, she lowed in a lamentable tone in 
testimony of the disagreeable state in which 
she found herself. When he saw this obsti- 
nacy, which seemed supernatural, a thought 
struck the drover—viz: that St. Philomel 
did not agree to the bargain struck in her 
name, and that while her man of business 
preferred the money to the cows—she pre- 
ferred the cows to the money. So thinking, 
he dropped the tail which he had a moment 
before so zealously pulled, and striding up 
the stairs he burst into the curate’s room 
pale, astonished, and covered with perspira- 
tion, just when the excellent man had de- 
posited the five hundred crowns in the drawer 
of his secretary. The curé, hearing the door 
open, turned, and recognized the farmer. 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘‘my good man, what 
more can I do for you?”’ 

“St. Philomel don’t like your bargain, fa- 
ther,’’ said the farmer. 

“ Who told you so?” 

‘‘ My cows won’t come out of your court.” 

‘And you augur from this’’— 

“That she wants the cows and not the 
money.”’ 

“We shall see that,” quoth the curé. 

“* How ?” 

‘- Your cows won’t follow you, you say.” 

* Devil a one.” 


Vor. XIX—81 





‘And you are convinced that St. Philo- 
mel keeps them from coming out ?”’ 

‘‘T am that.” 

‘Well, there’s the money in that drawer. 
Now if St. Philomel, as you think, prefers 
the cows to the money, since she won't let 
them go out, she will not let the money go 
in. One miracle is no harder than the other.”’ 

“True,” said the peasant, ‘push the 
drawer, you will see that it won’t go in.” 

The curé pushed the drawer, which slip- 
ped in as if by magic. 

“ Ah!”’ said the astonished farmer. 

‘* You see,”’ said the curé. 

‘‘ Well! what does that prove ?’’ 

‘It proves, my dear friend, that we were 
committing a grave error,’’ quoth the curé, 
putting the key of the drawer in his pocket. 
“ J thought that St. Philomel wanted the mo- 
ney and not the cows.”’ 

“Yes.” 

“ You thought that she wanted the cows 
and not the money. 

‘““ Yes.” 

“Well, as I was saying, we both erred. 
St. Philomel wants the money and the cows.”’ 

“ True,” said the farmer, ‘I am wrong,”’ 
and he went back with neither cows nor 
money. 

The next day the curé refused for the rel- 
ics of St. Philomel a hundred thousand du- 
cats, which were offered him by a specu- 
lator. 

It is obvious that with my well-known zeal 
for investigation, I could not stay two months 
at Naples without offering my devotions to 
the saint who had commenced with such a 
miracle. 

I therefore engaged my cicerone for an 
excursion, extra muros, and on a fine Octo- 
ber morning, we set out for Mugnano. 

It is a pretty little town, picturesque and 
graceful, as are all the nooks of Italy where 
farm-houses are grouped around a church. 

Like St. Rosalie of Palermo, the Virgin of 
Mugnano lies in the same altar which is 
consecrated to her and serves as her shrine; 
she is clothed in a robe of silver and gold, 
and has a crown of white roses. She is a 
pretty wax figure modelled on the same 
bones which the curé of Mugnano brought 
from Rome. She had not at that time the 
grand cordon of St. Januarius, with which 
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she was afterwards presented by his Majesty 
the King of Naples. 

As the church, except the ex-voto gifts 
with which it was strewn, had no points of 
interest, I requested my guide, now that I 
had seen the saint, to conduct me to the 
scene of the miracle. Passing through a 
little door, and along a damp corridor, we 
emerged in the ‘ cows’ court.’’ 

I went up toa fresco which represented 
the miracle ; the painter had chosen the mo- 
ment when the farmer, drawing the indocile 
cow by the tail, begins to suspect a super- 
natural agency in the obstinacy of the ani- 
mal. This expression was very faithfully 
rendered, and the face of the good man was 
singular compound of fear and astonish- 
ment. 

The fresco surprised me; it showed an 
absence of study and an artistic eye which 
indicated a man the pupil of his own works. 
In short it was very much above the street 
painting every where met with in Italy. 

‘Do you know,” said I, turning to my ci- 
-cerone, ‘‘ that this fresco is not bad?’ 

“T believe you,” said he. ‘It is by Maf- 
tre Adam, of Calabria; he was brought from 


‘Nicotera expressly to paint it.”’ 


“Who is Maitre Adam ?” inquired I. 

** You don’t know him ?” 
~ “That's the first time, I ever heard his 
name.” 

“ Well then,” said my guide, “since you 
are always asking me for legends, I will tell 
you one.” 

And he related to me the story which I 
have laid before my readers, regretting only 
my inability to preserve in our language the 
picturesque simplicity which it possessed in 
the original Neapolitan. 





TO THE HOWARD ASSOCIATION 


OF NEW ORLEANS. 


“We call him brave, who, when the trumpet's blare 


Rang o’er the field of glory and of blood, 
Went where the fight was deadliest, and stood 
Where Duty placed him, with unaliered air : 
For him the golden guerdon waits— the fame 
Which blows his deeds the exteuding fields along ; 
The poet weaves in tuneful verse bis name, 
And woman sweetly utters it in song. 
No recompense like this for ye remains, 
en of a loftier courage yet than War 
Couid boast upon her drenched and crimsoned plains, 
But ve have won a garland better far 
Than fading laurel, and a fame above 
AVhat earth can ever give, Heaveu’s Mowengers q) ese! 





a 


EGditers Cable, 


Our friend, Mr. Hubard the artist, has at 
last succeeded in taking a perfect cast of the 
famous statue of Washington by Houdon, 
which our readers know to be an object of 
great interest in our eyes. Nothing could 
exceed the satisfaction with which we look- 
ed upon this exquisite work, a few days 
since, and recognised the fidelity to the orig- 
inal which is displayed in it. Mr. Hubard 
has performed a service of incalculable value 
to the country, and we hope he wilf be abun- 
dantly rewarded by receiving numerous or- 
ders for the copy, which he will be prepared 
to execute in bronze or marble, as may be 
desired. Every State in the Union should 
have this majestic work of art in its Capitol 
and it should be seen in every gallery 
throughout the country. The first cast has 
been sent to the Crystal Palace, where it 
cannot fail to find thousands of admirers. 

While referring to this matter, we must 
acknowledge a benefaction conferred upon 
us by Hubard, in showing us a crayon draw- 
ing of his own which we consider the finest 
specimen of that branch of art that we have 
ever seen. It is an illustration by way of 
frontispiece to a series of drawings which 
Hubard had it in contemplation at one time to 
execute for a new edition of Young’s Night 
Thoughts. This purpose was abandoned, and 
while we cannot but regret that so magnifi- 
cent a volume as it must have been, was 
lost to the lovers of the beautiful, we are in- 
clined very much to doubt if our friend could 
have made anything more of the subject 
than he has done in this opening sketch. 
The whole imagery of Dreamland has been 
exhausted. All fair and radiant visions of 
innocent slumber are embodied with the 
most weird and horrible fantasies that ever 
penetrated the cell of the assassin. One- 
half of the drawing calls up to us readings 
of forgotten tales of terror, peopled by 
Brocken phantoms, and affects us as we 
been affected by Macready in Macbeth—the 
other half brings back the tender recollec- 
tions of that sunny period when ‘“ Heaven 
lay about us in our infancy.” The leading 
idea of the drawing is the face of Sleep, the 
one-half in the placid beauty of innocence 
and hope, the other in the grim horror of 
guilt and despair. Join together the fea- 
tnres of the Madonna and the Medusa and 
you may imagine the effect produced by 
this wonderful effort. But we can not de- 
scribe it. The resident reader should visit 
Mr. Hubard’s studio and see it for himself. 
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Such of our readers as have seen the ar- 
ticle on Lord John Russell’s Life of Moore, 
in the Quarterly Review, will understand the 
design of these editorial verses :— 


Ah! futile the hope once so sweetly expressed, 
Tom Moore! in thy verse with a pathos so true, 
That when in the grave they should lay thee to rest, 
Thy faults and thy follies might slumber there too; 
Or, if they were ever remembered, ’twere only 
That o’er them u tear might in silence be shed, 
To moisten the turf, in the valley so lonely, 
Where C10 her vigils keeps o’er the dead! 


For long ere the daisies have tufted the spot, 
There comes a cold critic, and, after his kind, 
Recals all those follies, by others forgot, 
And plants them like nettles to grow there entwined : 
Thus Envy, in triumph at last thou rejoicest ;— 
When Death breaks the bow] at the fountain for ave, 
What once shone so brightly as gold of the choicest, 
As valueless lies as the vilest of clay. 


We crave not that wonderful sharpness of sight 
That faults microscopic to mark cannot fail, 
While virtues like luminous orbs of the night, 
Unseen though its ken may in majesty sail: 
Still less do we wish that close logic to borrow, 
Which strives to enwrap in a shadow abhorred 
The fondest remembrance that woman in sorrow 
Can cling to—the faith and the love of her lord. 


When Quarterlies long shall have mouldered, and deep 
O’er the fossils of critics time’s strata shall lie, 
Moorr's verse amaranthine its freshness shal! keep, 
As fairly as when it first bloomed to the eye; 
And though other minstrels to rapture may waken 
With genius as cunning the strings of the lyre, 
The world that his Melodies captive have taken, 
Will never “ let song so enchanting expire !” 





If our peace of mind were easily disturbed 
by a violation of our rights of property in 
literature, we should be kept in a state of 
perpetual disquietude. We see the Messen- 
ger’s articles going the rounds of the news- 
paper press every day, without the slightest 
acknowledgment of their origin, and many 
journals seem to regard what we publish as 
rightful subjects of plunder. During the last 
summer, ‘ Lilly Leigh’ and ‘“ Simon Suggs, 


Jr., Esq.’’ were appropriated by a couple of | 





be copied by the newspapers, and we have 
therefore never copyrighted the work, but 
we submit that when an editor thus avails 
himself of our labours to lend interest to his 
columns, he is bound in common fairness to 
give us the proper credit therefor. 

Apropos of this, an amusing instance of 
literary piracy appears in the last Blackwood. 
A story is there published as original, enti- 
tled ‘‘The Duke’s Dilemma,’ which is a 
translation from the French, and which we 
laid before our readers more than two years 
ago, under the caption of ‘‘The Manager.’’ 
The reader will find it in the Messenger for 
February 1851. The literary mora/e is in a 
sinking condition, indeed, when old Ebony 
is driven to such larcenous expedients. 





Every day brings out a new Bourbon and 
anew Junius. Another candidate for the 
equivocal honours of the latter character has 
lately been brought forward in the person of 
Richard Grenville Earl Temple, the most 
distinguished of the family of the Grenvilles 
so largely connected with the political history 
of England. A continuation of the volumi- 
nous correspondence of this family, volumes 
3 and 4, edited by William James Smith, 
contains an elaborate argument in support of 
the theory that Earl Temple and Junius were 
the same individual; the proofs adduced, 
however, being very similar to those hereto- 
fore employed in fixing the authorship of the 
famous letters upon fifty other men of the 
period. Similarities of style are pointed out, 
and certain phrases, quotations, sentiments, 
and terms of thought given, which appear to 
lend plausibility to the new doctrine, but 
these resemblances have so often been es- 
tablished that we can regard them only as 
indicating that there is a common property 
in such intellectual goods, in the leading men 
of an age. ‘Two new facts are employed to 
sustain the claim of Temple, one that the 
handwriting of the letters to Woodfall is a 
very close counterpart of some of Lady 
Temple’s hand ; and the other that Mr. Smith 







































Western editors, who very pleasantly called, has discovered one letter of Junius to be on 
the attention of their readers to the merits of paper of the same size, zim! A and water- 
each respectively, as if each were contribu- | mark as was used by Lord Temple within a 
ted by a correspondent. More recently the| week of the same date. The new theory 
New Orleans Picayune laid violent hands on’ has brought out a letter from Mr. Macaulay 
Miss Talley’s beautiful lines on the Death of who still adheres to his long-entertained be- 
Miss Waller of Williamsburg, and the 4u- lief that Sir Philip Francis was Junius—a 
gusta (Ga.) Constitutionalist seized upon an| supposition which we have always thought to 
anecdote in our “ Editor’s Tabie,’’—griev- be negatived by the statement of Lord Shel- 
ances which were rendered yet more annoy- burne on his death-bed, that he knew who 
ing by our seeing them subsequently copied Junius was and that all the persons connec- 
into several prominent journals and credited ted with the Woodfall publication were then 
to the plunderers. We are always villing dead, when Sir Philip Francis was yet liv- 
that what we publish in the Messenger should | ing. If it be admitted that Lord Shelburne 
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was a man of veracity, we do not see how 
the Francis theory can be any longer upheld. 
The question is one of but little importance 
in any point of view, and altogether un- 
worthy of the amount of labour that has 
been expended on it. Mr. Hanson’s chase 
after the Dauphin, however unprofitable and 
absurd it may seem, is far more consistent 
with reason, because he contends the game’s 
afoot, and he hopes yet to come up with it. 


Is the following story a Joe Miller or not? 
It was narrated to us as having just occurred 
in one of the South-Side counties of Vir- 
ginia. 


A would-be literary gentleman, who could 


not be brought to admit that there was any- 





—- 





The gentleman promptly responded to our 
appeal and entered his name for a sum 
which, on examining his pocket book, he 
could not make up by one dollar. He there- 
upon rang the bell and had recourse to one 
of his negro slaves (a household servant) 
who immediately loaned him the dollar he 
wanted. Very significant, this, is it not? of 
the oppressed condition of the negroes ! 





Our friend and poetical contributor, Paul 
H. Hayne, Esq., of the Charleston Weekly 
News, who has been enjoying a holiday in 
Northern travel, gives agreeable evidence of 
his return to the sanctum in recent numbers 
of his excellent gazette. We had the plea- 
sure of meeting with him in Richmond on 


thing he had never read, came upon a friend his way northward. Hayne, being a poet, 
who was deep in the story of “Gertrude of js of course alive to musical impressions and 


Wyoming.” Looking over the shoulder of 


the reader, he remarked, ‘‘ Ah! yes—Grat- 
tiude of Women, a very pretty poem, I’ve 
read it frequently.” 





The following lines seems to us instinct 
with the peculiar graces of their author, the 
gifted Winthrop Mackworth Praed. We have 
rarely seen a more happy portrait : 


A NUN. 
She was a very pretty nun; 
Bad, delicate, and five feet one ; 
Her face was oval, and her eye 
Looked like the heaven in Italy, 
Serenely blue, and softly bright, 
Made up of languish and of Bight! 
And her neck, except where the locks of brown, 
Like a sweet summer mist, fell droopingly down, 
Was as chill and as white as the snow, ere the earth 
Has sullied the hue of its heavenly birth; 
And through the blue veins you wight see 
The pure blood wander silently, 
Like noiseless eddies, that far below 
In the glistening slepths of a calm lake flow : 
Her cold hands on her bosom lay ; 
And her ivory crucifix, cold as they, 
Was clasped in a fearful and fond caress, 
4s if she shrank from ifs holiness, 
And felt that hers was the only guilt 
For which no healing blood was spilt = 
And tears were bursting all the while; 
Yet now and then a vacant smile 
Over her lips would come and go— 
A very mockery of wo— 
& brief, wan emile—a piteous token 
Of a warm love crushed, and a young heart broken ! 


We were engaged during the last month, 


his sketch of Jullien will therefore be ac- 
ceptable to our readers— 


M. Jullien is certamly the most ingenious composer 
and leader in the world—for out of the exceedingly mea- 
gre material of our two or three national melodies, he 
has constructed a grand set of quadrilles, which every 
night creates a tremendous farore at Castile Garden. 
Never was “ Yankee Doodle” so tuisted before—and 
with every turn of the screw, the irresistible theme recurs 
in such a manner as to create a tempest of applause. The 
grand military finale of this musical ruse represents a 
battle fought and won. During the conflict, the booming 
of the eannon is heard above the crash of arms—the wail 
of the wounded rises upon the ear; and anon comes the 
trumpet blast of victory—the waving of banners, and the 
impetuous triumphal march of the conquerors! At this 
momenta series of loud hurras is introduced, which have 
a thrilling and irresistible effect upon the audience—and 
many a thunderous chee: is re-echoed from the balcony 
andthe multitudes below. Véve le baton de Jullien! 





Messrs. John Penington & Son of Phila- 
delphia, whose delightful repository of cu- 
rious and valuable books we commend to 
all bibliophiles visiting that city, keep us 
regularly supplied with English Catalogues 
from which we glean occasionally some 
pleasant information. Among a recent col- 
lection, we notice a catalogue of Autograph 
Letters for sale by “John Gray Bell, 17, 
Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London,” in 
which a singular graduation of value may be 
observed. The English statesmen of the 
present day do not seem to be in much re- 





uest, for Aberdeen, Palmerston, and the 
arl of Carlisle are rated at 1s. 6d., while 


for two days, in making collections in one of the late Sir Robert Peel can be had (a fine 
the wards of our city, for the sufferers at’ specimen) for 3s., and “the Duke’s” signature 
New Orleans. Happening to call on a pro-| to a Commission is offered at 5s. The lite- 


fessional 


gentleman whom we found early in' rary men of our time are quite as cheap. 


the mornin at his residence, we witnessed Ainsworth, Croker, Croly, Dickens, Leigh 
an incident that deserves to be recorded | Hunt, Lockhart, Milnes, Tupper, are all held 
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at 2s. each. The late Theodore Hook, Dr. 
Maginn and Major Noah are entered at the 
same figure. Bulwer in a letter of 2 pages 
commands 2s. 6d, but Mr. G. P. R. James 
leads the whole of the modern literati, a sim- 
ilar letter of his being valued at 3s. 6d. Mac- 
ready, the tragedian, can be had at prices to 
suit customers, from a stanza at Is. 6d, toa 
“capital specimen ”’ at 3s. 6d.—which latter 
commences 


“ Deep in the windings of a vale, 
Beneath a sheltering wood ; 

The safe retreat of health and peace 
An humble cottage stood.” 


Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, the reign- 
ing beauty of her time, yields in public favor 
now to the famous Countess of Blessington, 
the latter being put down at 2s. 6d., = the 
former at 2s. Earlier notabilities in society, 
literature and statesmanship, however, are 
generally higher, thus Sir Walter Scott com- 
mand 7s. and the poet Crabbe 12s. But 
Wordsworth, who lived to so recent a period, 
is also put down at 12s. Tommy. Moore 
sells at 4s. Kings and Queens are not very 
expensive unless very ancient, Victoria costs 
5s; William IV. 6s; George IV. 3s. 6d; 
George III. 2s. 6d; and Charles II. 5s. 6d. 
Lord Nelson, Charles James Fox and Wm. 
Pitt are worth 15s. each—Edmund Burke 
and Queen Elizabeth 38s. each. Oliver 
Cromwell, a good specimen, will damage the 
purchaser to the extent of £2. 2s. Highest 


riors, poets, wits, statesmen, comes George 


Washington, the American President, whom | 


fifty years ago, it was the habit of English- 
men to defame, and whom Blackwood with- 
in the last six years has feebly endeavored 
to traduce, whose autograph is valued in 
London at £2. 12s. 6d. If any of our read- 
ers feel a disposition to enter the autograph 
market, we commend the Messrs. Penington 
to them most warmly as faithful and intelli- 
gent brokers, and assure all who desire to 
procure English books or MSS. that they can 
order these more satisfactorily through that 
house than in any other way. 





We are glad to learn that a Library Asso- 


ciation has been formed in Petersburg, which, 


promises to be not only an ornament to that 
thriving and cultivated city, but in the high- 
est degree creditable to the State. Hand- 
some and commodious rooms have been pro- 
vided where the humblest citizen will find 
the means of intellectual improvement, and 
a place of agreeable resort for the long eve- 
nings of winter. Mr. Charles Campbell has 
been intrusted with the purchase of the 


books, and is now in New York City making 
his selections from the shelves of the most 
celebrated booksellers. Mr. Campbell is a 
finished scholar, and will bring a various and 
accurate acquaintance with the best authors 
into requisition in executing this task. It 
could not have been undertaken by better 
hands. We predict the best results from 
this new literary movement. 





In this age of progress, we meet every- 
where with the most gratifying evidences of 
‘the march of mind.’ But we confess we 
have seen nothing of late which gives us as 
lively a notion of the intellectual improve- 
ment that is going on, as the following, from 
an account of the anniversary exercises at 
one of our Female “collegiate institutes ”— 


“One of the young ladies also read from the Casket, (a 
periodical gotten up and sustained in fine sts le at the In- 
stitute,) a short but beautiful poem, breathing a refined 
religious spirit, and a prose piece imitating successfully 
the style of the Bible, and in which wit and humor, and 


piety in a very uncommon manner, were happily blend- 
ed.” 





A noble work has been commenced in 
Charleston, S. C., which we trust will make 
its influence felt throughout the entire South. 
It is entitled ‘‘ The Self Instructor,’’ and is 





; : ‘prise. 
of all on the list, above kings, queens, war- jeaders in behalf of the “Self Instructor,” 


devoted to the cause of Southern Education. 
We hail its appearance with delight and bid 
its editor ‘ God speed’ in his laudable enter- 
We cannot better interest our own 


than by quoting the fervid and animated ap- 
peal of the Prospectus. 


“To THE READER: 


“ When the South had been overcome, as British and 
Tory fondly believed, when Lincoln had surrendered, 
G utes been defeated, and the brave even were seeking pro- 
tection, as the only rational course left them to pursue, 
salvation came from the waste places of the land. Men, 
who dared to be free, availed themselves of the military 
resources of the swamps, and with guns whose locks 
were oftimes tied by a string to the stocks, with swords 
beat out of mill-saws, and with spears made of plough- 
bolts ground sharp, held the field against the well offi- 
cered and well supplied troops of the oppressor. They 
won no great victories, but they worried the enemy. kept 
up the spirit of the people, and made the native of the soil 
aware of how much he could do with the advantages that 
nature gavehim. Marion was the embodiment of South- 
ern spirit, and Jeaves us an example of which we should 
never lose sight. 

“We would not be alarmists, and we advocate a union 
of the States as long as we can preserve our equality in it; 
but to do that, we must develop the resources of the South, 
moral, physical and intellectual. A work devoted to ed- 
ucation, that shall serve as an organ through which its 
friends can compare notes, is wanted. Such we propose 
to publish. We undertook it in the spirit that sent Marion 
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to the swamps ; for we heard it whispered that our noble 
SouTHern Review would not be sustained—that the 
Literary MessenGER was expiring, and De Bow on its 
Inst legs. We are tvo happy to believe that the report 
was only a device of the enemy to destroy our confidence 
in Southern Works. But when we found this out, we 
were already in the field, and some who preferred still to 
strike a blow for Southern periodical literature, stood by 
our side. Like Marion’s men, we may be obliged to work 
hard, and go into battle with buck or swan shot in place 
of bullets ; but we are in for it, and as long as the pow- 
der lasts, we will be at our posts, to protect or to strike, 
as we best may! 

“ Southern man, if you believe that an intelligent, self- 
appreciating people are the best guardians of liberty, will 
you not help us? Form a club of three only, if you can 
do no more, and send in your subscriptions, for the work 
will not be undertaken, unless it has sufficient support to 
render its publication, for at least one year, morally cer- 
tain. The South has had enough of experiments al- 
ready, and such will this be, if it is begun without the 
support of the people. Wich money alone we could 
publish the paper—but we ask not only for pecuniary 
aid, but for contributions. Anything that can serve to 
interest the reading public in home questions—to de- 
velop the resources of the South, or to enlarge its confi- 
dence in its own institutions and natural strength, will be 
most gratefully received.” 





Potices of Bem Works. 


A Visit To Evropr 1n 1851. By Prof. Bexzamin Si1- 
Liman, of Yale College. In Two Volumes, with Illus- 
_ trations. New York: George P. Putnam & Co., 10 
Park Place. 1853. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


It is not in the light of a savant that we view Profes- 
sor Silliman in these volumes, but asa genial, kindly old 
gentleman retracing the steps of a journey made in early 
manhood. Forty-eight years ago Prof. Silliman may 
have been a Sentimental Traveller ; such he is not now, 
and those who look into this “ Visit to Europe” for ad- 
ventures or for that rose-colored description which is so 
attractive in books of travel, will be disappointed. In- 
deed we cannot say (apart from the sympathy we feel in 
the movements of so excellent and distinguished a man 
as Professor Silliman, and the interest we take in his ob- 
servations on matters of science) that his pages are very 
agreeable reading. There is good sense, it is true, in 
everything he writes, and this is a great point gained, but 
but there is little relief, in the simple coarse of the narra- 
tive afforded by vivacity of style or literary illustration. 
The volumes are handsomely printed and contain some 


tolerable wood engravings. 


Savap For THE Sorirary. By an Epicure. New 
York: Lamport, Blakeman & Law, No 8 Park Place. 
1854. [Fom G. M. West, under the | Exchange Hotel. 


An appetizing title, certainly, the effect of which is 
still farther enhanced by a vignette of lettuce and lobster 
underneath, with convenient castor bountifully supplied 





with the necessary condiments. Upon looking into the 
volume itself, we find a very judicious commixture hag 
been made of these ingredients bv the artist, who is said 
to be none other than Mr. Frederick Saonders. This 
“ Epicure” as he styles himself, who writes for the “ So}. 
itary,’’ inhabits the busiest portion of the largest of our 
cities, where he has to do with books, in the way of 
trade. That hehas possessed himself of their contents, 
carefully stowing these away in the large warehouse of 
his memory, the volume abundantly shows. It is, in- 
deed, a charming book for the country and quiet rending, 
and abounds in dainty devices in perfect keeping with the 
Epicurean tone of the essays. 


THe Works or Jonn C. Catnoun. Vol. II. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 1852. [From J, 
W. Randolph, 121 Main Street. 

This elegant volume contains the Congressional 
Speeches of the lamented statesman of South Carolina, 
which constitute, by no means, the least valuable part of 
that noble legacy which he bequeathed to his country. 
The closeness of logic, the severity and condensation of 
style, the directness of purpose, for all of which Mr. Cal- 
houn was so remarkable, appear more largely in these 
speeches, perhaps, than in any other of his intellectual 
efforts. Mr. Calhoun, was, indeed, the Tacitus of debate, 
and compacted often into a few sentences what his brother 
Senators of less vigor of thought labored through col- 
umns to express. The student of American politics, as 
he must devote a very large attention to Mr. Calhoun, 
will not be able to dismiss these efforts with the hurried 
perusal he bestows upon the speeches of other American 
statesmen. It is to be regretted, however, that the great 
Carolinian did not, himself, commit them to paper, as, in 
that event, they would have possessed a completeness 
that we cannot look for in the mere skeleton reports of a 
friend, nor would we have had to lament the entire loss of 
many able arguments which were never reported at all. 
Story or Mont Branc, By Avzert Smitn. New 

York: G. P. Putnam & Co,10 Park Place. 1853. 

[From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Few persons. perhaps, will sympathise with the author 
of this little volume in his enthusiasm concerning Mont 
Blanc, yet this monarch of mountains is one of those ob- 
jects in nature which inspire in all of us a desire to visit 
them. Mr. Smith tells us the longing to stand on the 
summit of Mont Blanc had possessed him for a quarter 
of a century before he really accomplished the ascent, 
and speaks of that feat as if he were brought into the 
world only for the purpose of performing it, and after- 
wards relating how it was done. His acquaintance with 
Mont Blanc is one of positive familiarity, it has nothing 
in it of that awful reverence which breathes in the ma- 
jestic hymn of Coleridge. He is evidently on an easy 
footing with the most appalling ice declivities and snowy 
solitudes of the mountain, and takes his chocolate on the 
Grands Mulets with the insouciance of Sir Charles Cold- 
stream. How Mr. Smith actually did reach the highest 
point of Mont Blanc, and how he returned, let the read- 
er learn for himself by procuring the book which is writ- 
ten with great cleverness and spirit. As a specimen of 
the author’s powers of description in the graver mood 
let the following beautiful extract suffice. It is an attempt 
to depict the twilight glories of the upper regions of the 
mountain. 
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“ The sun at length went down behind the Aiguille du 
Godté, and then, for two hours, a scene of such wild and 
wondrous beauty—of such inconceivable and unearthly 
splendor—burst upon me that spell-bound and almost 
trembling with the emotion its magnificence called forth 
—with every sense, and feeling, and thought absorbed by 
its brilliancy, I saw far more than the realization of the 
most gorgeous visions that opium or hasheesh could 
evoke, accomplished. At first everything ebout us, above, 
around, below—the sky, the mountain, and the lower 
peaks—appeared one uniform creation of burnished gold, 
so brightly dazzling, that, now our veils were removed, 
the eye could scarcely bear the splendor. As the twi- 
light gradually crept over the lower world, the glow be- 
came still more vivid; and presently, as the blue mists 
rose in the valleys, the tops of the higher mountains 
Jooked like islands rising from a filmy ocean—an archi- 
pelago of gold. By degrees this metallic lustre was 
softened into tints,—first orange, and then bright, trans- 
parent crimson, along the horizon, rising through the dif- 
ferent hues with prismatic regularity, until immediately 
above us, the sky was a deep, pure blue, merging towards 
the east into glowing violet. The snow took its color 
from these changes; and every portion on which the light 
fell was soon tinged with a pale carmine, of a shade simi- 
lar to that which snow at times assumes, from some im- 
perfectly explained cause, at high elevations—such, in- 
deed, as I had seen, in early summer, upon the Furka 
and Faulhorn. These beautiful hues grew brighter as 
the twilight below increased in depth ; and it now came 
marching up the valley of the glaciers, until it reached 
our resting-place. Higher and higher still it drove the 
lovely glory of the sunlight before it, until at last the 
vast Dome du Goité and the summit itself stood out, ice- 
like and grim, in the cold evening air, although the hori- 
zon still gleamed with a belt of rosy light. 

“Although this superb spectacle had faded away, the 
scene was still even more than striking. 

* * * . o 

“The stars had come out, and, looking over the pla- 
teau, I soon saw the moonlight lying cold and silvery on 
the summit, stealing slowly down the very track by which 
the sunset glories had passed upward and away. But it 
came so tardily, that 1 knew it would be hours before we 
derived any actual benefit from the light. One after an- 
other the guides fell asleep, until only three or four re- 
mained round the embers of the fire, thoughtfully smok- 
ing their pipes. And then silence, impressive beyond 
expression, reigned over our isolated world. Often and 
often, from Chamouni, I had looked up at evening to- 
wards the darkening position of the Grands Mulets, and 
thought, almost with shuddering, how awful it must be 
for men to pass the night in such a remote, eternal, and 
frozen wilderness. And now I was lying there—in the 
very heart of its icebound and apalling solitude. In such 
close communion with nature in her grandest aspect, with 
no trace of the actual living world beyond the mere speck 
that our little party formed, the mind was carried far away 
from its ordinary trains of thought—a solemn emotion of 
mingled awe and delight, and yet self-perception of ab- 
ject nothingness, alone rose above every other feeling. A 
vast untrodden region of cold, and silence, and death 
stretched out far and away from us on every side; but, 
above. Heaven, with its countless watchful eyes, was 
over all!” 


We are indebted to Bangs, Brothers & Co. of New 
York for two new issues of the veteran publisher, Bohn. 
One belongs to the Classical Library and contains the 
Comedies of Terence and AZsop’s Fables by Phedrus, 


literally translated into English, together with Smart's 
rhyming version of the latter classic. This volume be- 
longs to the best series of the Greek and Latin Authors 
in English, ever published. The other work is one of 
the set of the Standard Library and is a continuation of 
the work of Archdeacon Coxe on the House of Austria 
brought down to our own time. A Supplementary paper 
by an “ Officer of State” gives an account of the late 
Austrian Revolution. A portrait of the boyish Emperor 
Joseph engraved on steel prefaces the volume. Mr. Ran- 
dolph has both of these works for sale. 





Tue Boox or Nature: An Elementary Introduction to 
the Science of Physics, Astronomy, Chemistry, Mine- 
ralogy, Geology, Botany, Zoology and Physiology. 
By Francie Schoedler, Philadelphia: Blanchard and 
Lea. 1853. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


This work is entitled to the warmest commendation, 
both for the clearness end order of its arrangement, and 
the large amount of information embodied in it. The au- 
thor is Professor of Natural Sciences in a German Uni- 
versity and his Book of Nature has been held in such 
high repute in Europe as to have run through a sale of 
twenty thousand copies in the German and two English 
editions, during five years. The translation before us is 
by Henry Medlock, Principal of a Chemical School in 
London. The American copy is enriched by additions, 
and is illustrated by nearly seven hundred wood engra- 
vings. 





Memoirs oF THE Lir& or THE Rt. Hon. Ricuarp 
Brinstey Suerivas. By Thomas Moore. \n ‘lwo 
Volumes. Redfield, 110 and 112 Nassau Street, New 
York. 1853, [From J. W. Randolph, 121 Main St. 


The life of “ Poor Sherry” by “ Poor Tom” is a work 
of the most delightful sort, and is republished most op- 
portunely by Mr. Redfield, now that a fresh interest is 
being excited in the biographer by the appearance of his 
own memoirs. Moore performed the task, involved in 
such a work, however, far better than Lord John Russell 
has done it, and has left in these memorials of the versa- 
tile and brilliant Sheridan a valuable legacy to the world. 
We need say nothing, however, of a book so well-known 
and admired, both on account of the interest we all feel 
in the subject and the agreeable manner in which it has 
been treated. 


Tue Roman Traitor: or the Days of Cicero, Cato 
and Cataline. A True Tale of the Republic. By 
Henry Wittiam Hearsert, Author of Cromwell, 
&c. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson, No. 102 Chesnut 
Street. [From G. M. West, under the Exchange Ho- 
tel. 


Mr. Herbert is without doubt a writer of considerable 
power and possesses an accurate acquaintance with the 
social life of the period at which the events of this story 
transpired; but we think he has failed to infuse life and 
spirit into the characters he brings upon the stage, and 
has thus produced a work which cannot be regarded as 
successful. It is from no want of dramatic ability that 
this failure proceeds but from the evident impossibility of 
interesting us in the men of antiquity by the familiar 
agency of fiction. We must have something in common 
with the dramatis persona or we will care nothing about 
them. The Roman Traitor is rather valuable as a his- 
torical portraiture than eutertaining as a story. 
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A New and Improved Standard Frexcn anv ENGuisu 
and EnGvisn AND Frencu Dictionary, &c., &c. By 
A, G. Collot, \ate Professor in the University of Ox- 
ford. Philadelphia: C.G. Henderson & Co. North- 
west corner of Fifth and Arch Streets. 1852. [From 
A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Although this portly volume bears date 1852, we were 
not aware of its publication till it was laid upon our 
tuble during the last month. Its advantages over the Dic- 
tionaries now in use seem to consist in the order of its ar- 
rangement and the clearness of its definitions. The stu- 
dent finds the word he is in search of without loss of time, 
and is not bothered with a multitude of figures and signs, 
such as frequently exhaust his patience in Spiers. We 
consider the work a valuable addition to the educational 
library. 


Tue Works or Suaksprare, the Text regulated by 
the recently discovered Folio of 1632, &c.,&c. By J. 
Parse Corzier, Esq., F.S. A. In Eight Volumes. 
Vols. IL, ILI, and V. Redfield, 110 and 112 Nassau St. 
New York. 1853. -[From J. W. Randolph, 121 Main 
Sueet. 


We owe Mr. Redfield many thanks for this charming 
edition of the works of the great English dramatist. It 
is beautifully printed, and the size of the volumes ac- 
cords with Dr. Johnson’s preference for books that one 
ean hold in the hand by the fireside. The text has been 
rendered agreeably with the emendations concerning 
which such a sensation has recently been created in this 
country and in England, at the same time that the read- 
ings of former editions are preserved—an arrangement 
which cannot fail to give satisfaction to all Shaksperean 
students. The first volume of the series will be publish- 
ed last of all and will contain a life and portrait of the 
Poet. Mr. Redfield will oblige us by forwarding Volume 
1V. which through some omission we failed to receive. 


Tue Lire or Daniet WessteR, with Illustrations.— 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1853. [From 
James Woodhouse, 139 Main Street. 


This little volume is the first of a series which the pub- 
liskers design to bring out under the title of the “ Young 
Americans’ Library.” It is likely to be popular with the 
boys aot only on account of the anecdotes with which it 
abounds, but from a number of exceedingly bad engrav- 
ings which represent Mr. Webster as he never did appear 
at any period of his life. We hope the succeeding vol- 
umes of the “ Young American’s Library,” will be as 
good in the letter press as this; ae for the pictures jt is 
scarcely possible that they can be as bad, so that we may 
look fur improvement in at least one respect. 


Hatvocinatioxs: or the Rational History of Appari- 
tions, Visions, Dreams, Ecstaey, Magnetism and 
Somnambulism. By Brierre DE Borsmont, &c. &c. 
First American, from the Second Enlarged and Im- 
proved Paris Edition. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Bla- 
kiston. 1833. [From James Woodhouse, 139 Main 
Street. 


From the title of this volume, one might suppose it a 
stray chapter out of Austin Caxton’s voluminous “ His- 
tory of Human Error” for how much of Error has sprung 





a 


from Hallucination it would be exceedingly difficult to 
estimate. We have rarely seen a book containing so 
much curious and remarkable information concerning 
the dark and mystical side of life. The writer refers 
the belief in mesmerism and clairvoyance so prevalent at 
the present day to the effect of mental delusion and illus- 
trates his doctrine by a vast number of anecdotes. We 
have no time to enter upon the philosophy of the work 
here, and have only to direct the attention of all such as 
feel an interest in the marvellous and obscure, to its 
pages for an abundant supply of wonders. 


Tae Southern Purrit. A Presbyterian Work, con- 
taining Original Sermons, by Southern Presbyterian 
Ministers. July, 1853. Contents: Lessons from the 
Life of Washington, by Rev. T. V. Moore. Richmond: 
Printed by Macfarlane & Fergusson, for the Publisher. 


This work was commenced in May last and is designed, 
as the title indicates, to lay before the public original ser- 
mons of Southern Presbyterian Ministers. The number 
now under our eye contains an eloquent and thoughtful 
discourse of the Rev. T. V. Moore, of whose gifts as a 
writer and pulpit orator we have so often spoken in pre- 
vious numbers of the Messenger. It will be read with 
interest by the large circle of Mr. Moore’s admirers. 


We are indebted to the authors respectively for copies 
of the following pamphlets— 


Speeca or THE Hon. A. W. Venasve, Before the two 
Societies at Wake Forest College. Delivered Wed- 
nesday, June 8th, 1853. Published by order of the Eu- 
zalian Society. Raleigh: A. M. Gorman, Printer— 
Spirit of the Age Office. 1853. 


Appress Delivered before the Patrons and Pupils of 
Hampton Academy, July 30, 1853. By Rev. John C. 
McCabe, Rector of St. John’s Church, Hampton, Vir- 
ginia. Richmond. 1853. 


Speecu or Ricuarv Yrapon, Esq., «f Charleston, S. 
C., at the Pilgrim Celebration, at Plymouth, Mass., 
August ], 1853. New York: Printed by G. Trehern, 
141 Nassau Street. 1853. 


“Uncre Tom’s Casin” Revirwep; or, American So- 
ciety Vindicated from the Aspersions of Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. By James A. Waddell, M.D. Ra- 
leigh: Printed at the office of the “ Southern Weekly 
Post.” 1852. 


Of the addresses we need only say that they are in all 
respects such as we should have expected from men of 
such reputation for learning and ability as the authors. 
Mr. Waddell’s review of Uncle Tom’s Cabin originally 
appeared in the columns of the “Southern Weekly Post,” 
and attracted much attention by its trenchant satire and 
cogent reasoning. We are glad to have it in a form for 
preservation. 


Harper & Brothers announce as shortly to appear 
the first number of the “ Newcomes,”’ Thackeray’s new 
novel. We may therefore expect something of rare merit 
in fiction. 





